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Educational. 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEM Y AND HOME FOR TEN 
ore. —67th year :f Academy, 13th of Home. 
ee. on for Coliege or Business. Absolutely 
heaithful location and genuine home, with refined 
surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References re pret 
J. . Roor, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT. Hamden 
ECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
#325 to $375. Homelike influences combined 
with tirm discipline and tho ough school system. 
Extens.ve grounds, gymnasium, boathon<e, etc. 


Send for circular. Rev. H. L. EVEREST,M.A., Rector. 





ConnEc IcuvT, Litch‘leld Co., New Preston. 
[ PSON SEMINARY. FOR BOYSAND 
Young Men. Meterenres: President Dw ght, 
Yale University; Rev. 1 . Cuyler, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. Forother references or inf rmation i iquire of 
Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
WE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 6. 
Number limited. 





ConNECTICUT, Wallingford. 
F . eaprpersoninked HALL 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss RuvutTz-REes, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbu 
T. MARGARE T" "Ss DIOCESAN 
School.—Advent term stentoent) year —r° 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rev. Francis T. Russel 11, M 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hilliard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 





DIsTRICT OF CoLuMBIA, Washingto 
HE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Prepares for the colleges and universi- 
ties. Full academic course. Number limited to 20. 
Mr. Preston takes two boys into his house and gives 
them his personal attention. Session begins Sept. 
23. #$RoBERT L. PRESTON, A.B., Room 1, 1331 F 8t. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Young Ladies and Little Girls, 
Eleventh session opens September 28. 
For catalogue address Principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL. 





LOUISIANA. New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and English poseine 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college, Am»le grounds for a 
door exercise. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
ISS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
eated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
Qs Sept. 21, with a very able corps of teachers, 
Btadents prepared for College. Principal, Mrs. A. L. 
Armstrong. 





MARYLAND, Biltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St 
WEEDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 

Day Schoo! for Girls, Mrs. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 
cipal. th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St 

ve THERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
rs. W. M. CARY, Miss Cary. 

Fifty- me year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Belmon 
HE BELMONT ‘SCHOOL. —PRI- 
vate Boarding School for Boys. Boys prepared 
for Harvard on any of the four common methods of 
admission, for scientific School, or for Business ; 
laboratory courses; school limited to sixty; six in- 
structors, four with twelve years’ experience; two 
large bui'dings and new stone chapel (in course of 
erection); fine athletic track; two base ball fields; 
fifteen acres on the old Cushing- Payson Estate. 
Terms, — per year. Address 
F. Hargpina, A.M, (Harv.), Head Master. 





MASSACHUFETTS, Bille 

ITCHELL’S BO ys" “SCHOOL, 18 miles 

from Boston, ontheB. & L. BR R. A strictly select 
Family School for Boys from 7 to iD insteateee Fall 
term commences September 19. Send for circular 
to M. ©. MITCHELL, A.M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct 3. Pupils Ere 
ared for eollege. References: the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
rooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis A siz. Cambridge ; 
Gen. F.A. Walker, Pres. Inst. of Technology, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 
Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley a ate | is eam at- 
tractive and is very near the Ins 
Preparstinn also for Collere igh or without 


Greek andforbusiness. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Foston, 23 West Cedar St. 

OME FOR GIRLS, 

Where they have refined, cultivated surround- 
8S, sre carefully chaperoned while studying with 
iene teachers or in any private school. Number 

limited to six. Address Mrs. T. 8. bg Refer- 
ences: Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.; Rev. 8. H. Dana, D.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonw> alth Ave. 
M* SSC. ¥. CHA VUBERLA YNE 

Will open a Home and Day his ll Girls, 
October 5, 1892. Prospectus sent upon application, 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
ISS PRINCES. at EMERSON, 
£ Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnso 
HOME and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
18 Newbury Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 5 Otis Place. 
R. HALE’S SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of a Thetenth year will begin 
Monday, October 3. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Re TON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
ps the Deas. 


EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls w ll reopen Oct. 3, 1-92. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ( ambridge, Larch Street. 
f°: ME FOR BOVS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph,D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambr‘ige. 8 Garden 8t 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year opens Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 2 , Sept. 27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land’s End, 
Rockport, Mass. Send tor circular. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. 
OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
Mrs. JuLtia R, TUTWILER and Mrs. ANNE Ca- 
BELL Rust, Prine pals. removed from lt} Mt. Vernon 
Place to 70 » St. P. ul St., will reopen September 21. 
Foarding pepils himited to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for College. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T.TIMOTH Y’S FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and English Boending © School for Fouss Ladies 
reopens "tae r22, 1892. Principals— 
Miss M. C. CARTER Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 


MARYLAND, Notre Dame P. O., near Baltimore, Md. 

OTRE DAME OF MARYLAND.— 

Collegiate Institute for Young ini and 
Preparatory School for Little Girls. EMBLA. 


MARYLAND, Reisterstown (near Baltimore’. 
WE HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 
for Girls, founded in 1832—Western Maryland 
Railroad—long noted for healthfalness, careful train- 
ing, and thorough instruction. 
Rev. ARTHUR J. RicH, A.M., M.D. _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amh 
AK GROVE HOME. “SCHOOL FOR 
Girls reopens! -" tember 21, 1892. 
RYLING W. "‘BUPFUM, A.B., 
Prin cipal. 


and 














MASSACHUSETTS, Amhers 
AS. W. F. STEAR. NVS’S HOME 
a4 agpheot for Young Ladies reopens September 





MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R F$OSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family Schoo) for Boys. Fits for College. Ph 
sical laboratory. Circulars. Address (till Sept. 1 Dd, 
Islesford, Hancock Co., Me. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 17 Berkeley St. 
ISS INGOLS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


a7 will reopen Sert. 29, 1892.—Application may be 
made at 12 Concord Avenue. 
(Private—for Girls.) : 


THe 
MASSACHUSETTS, Voncora 


ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or busi- 
ness, All the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and pbysical training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JaMEs S. GARLAND, Master. 








ASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbu 
WDER POINT “SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys are members of the f. mily. Elementary classes 
for young boys. F. B. Knapp. 8.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FORGIRLS. 
—Twenty- — Y a Prepares for College. Alse 
usic. 
James C, Parsons, Principal. 


Science, Art, and 

















Aug. 25, 1892] 





Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Leicester. 
EICESTER ACADEM Y.—1so09th 
Fall term begins Sept 6,182. English and 
Classical Courses. Prepares for Business and the 
best Colleges aud Technical Schools. Both sexea. 
C. F. PALMER, A.B., Prin. 
Address. A. H. CooLines, President of Trus ‘tees. 





Year. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. 
OME SCHOOL FOR EIGHT 
prepar.ng for Harvard. GEORGE L. 


BOYS 
STOWELL. 
MASSACHUSETTS Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar. ih Mrs~ ELIZA P, UNDERHILL, Principal 
R. KNAPP'S HOME 


M SCHOOL 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th year. 
pa. W. Roya, (Harv.) Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth, 
Mg) R 
LU 


Mrs. KNAPP, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys, Second term 
now In progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. 
First Term, Sixteenth Year, begins September 
14. Address 
J. B. SEWALL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield 
R. AND MRS. JOHN 
f School for Girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
HE WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL 
for Boys prepares ‘or College and Scientific 
Schools. | Address Rey. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 40th year. 


[a/ ess NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School.—A family school for girls and 
boys. Preparation for all high educational institu- 


tions and fora useful life. For catalogte. address 
LLEN BROTHERS, 








MceDUFFIE'S 


Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worces ster. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. Wide-awake, 
thorough, progressive. Send for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. ; 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 387thyeir. Clas ical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Depts. Gymnasium. Strict dis- 
cipline. Home care. J. A. SHAW, AM , Head Master. 


M Ca tary pe cr 
Ages THROOP'S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Lad es andc cameun —Colexe — ira- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, lx. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL'S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 

tifle School. Send for Catalogue. 


MIOBIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM} 
—A thoroughly equipped ee ene 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 
Academies. 
Catalogue sent upon application. 


MINNESOTA, Faribault. 

HATTUCK SCHOOL (Military Depart- 

ment), Rev. J. Dopsry, D._D., Rector. 

T. MARY’S HALL for Girls, Bishop 

WHIPPLE, Rector. 
Two of the best eaninped and most thorough se 
each with excellent Faculty of specialists. Dry. in- 
vigorating, very healthy climate. Term opens Sept. 
15. Address each school for Catalogue with full in- 
formation. 


hools, 


NEW HAMrsuiRe, Mount Ve ernon. 
MicoLLom INSTITUTE. —A_ COL- 
lege graduate, 20 years a teacher, living in a 
beautiful mountain village 50 miles from svs'on, 
will take into his family six boys, and wil! personal- 
ly prepare them for colieze cr busin. ss. 
JoaN B. Ww ELCH, A.M., Prin. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, P rtsmouth. 
M TSS A.C.MORGAN'S HOME 


CHOOL 





for Young Ladies and Misses. l%th year. Re- 
opens September 2x, 1sv2. 
NEW JERSEY, Bridveton. 
OUTH $¥ERSEY INSTITUTE.—23a 


year besins Sept.14 Both sexes. Prepares for 
any College, Teaching, or Business. French, Ger- 
man, Art, Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 
H. K. Trask, Prin. 








_ NEW JERSEY, ‘Burlington. 
i. MARY'S 
Term begins Sept. 21. 1892. 

88 (CHARLOTTE rircoMs, Prine ipal 


New Jersey, Cranberry. 
RWIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
feeble in mind. 
av. | Cc. _F. Gaxrison, | Principal. 





NEw _—re , Decker town, Sussex County. 
EELEY’S SELECT BOARDIN 
 emnee for < me Terms, $225; ro ex- 
. H. SEBLEY, A. M., Prin. 


HALL.—CHRISTMAS 





The Nation. 


pane ttonal 


New Jersey, Montclair, 777 Bloomfield Ave. 


VW? VTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEM ) 
—Thirteen miles from New York, summit of 
Orange Mountains. Cadets prepared for scientific 
schools, college, or business. Military inspector, 
Col. R. P. Hughes, Inspector-General of U. 8. Army 
Cadets live in cottages, avoiding the dengers of dor- 
mitory life. J.G@. MacvVicar, A.M., Principal. 
New JERS&Y. Morristown 

| TSS DANA'S BOARDING AND 
4 School fer Girls reopens Sept. 21. Collewe pre- 
paration. Resi'e t French and German teachers. 
Thorough instruction in English. with <pecia: ad- 
vantages in Art. Music, and De sarte Gymnastics, 
Terms. including board and tuition in English, L.tin, 
and Greek, $700 » 


DA} 


New Jersey, Mount Holly 
Meu NT HOLLY At 
Boys.—Healthful, hel ful, homelike. Cata- 
(Summer Session.) Fall opens sept. 13. 
v. J.J. COALE, A.M. ( Princeton), Principal. 


“ADEMY FOR 


log ues, 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School opens Se»t.21. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to President Patton of Princeton College, 
or to J. B. Fing, Head Master. 


NEW JERSEY. TRENTON. 


rs f } SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backwerd in their stud es 

Terms $500. No extras. Only six boar! ng pupiis 

EDWARD {). MONTANYE, Master 
New York, Albany. 

. 7. AGNES’ SCHOOL.—UNDER TH+? 
‘ direction of Bishop Doane. Jud year Full 
course. of study from Kindergarten throvgeh Har- 
vard course for Women. 36 instructors For Cata- 
logue, address St. Agnes School. 

New York, Brooklyn, 420 Classon Ave., cor 


Quincy St 
VRS..C. P. LANE AND MISS GOR- 
VAN'’S Boarding and Day Schoo! for = ong La- 
dies and Children. Tenth year begins Sept. 1, sve, 
NEw YorK, Buffalo, St. Margaret's Place 
ne ol MARGARET'S SCHOO/ id 
nN term bexins Sept. 21. Primary ond | aivaneed 
courses of atudy Harvard examinations for wor um en 
Ful y equipped gymnasium, Sargent system For 
circulars address Miss Tuck, Principal. 
nee Yor«, Buffalo 
lst UFFALO SEMINAR) 
») The iaatg second year. Forcirculars address 
rs. C. FP. Hartt, 
ws4 Delaware Ave 


New York, Lone Island, Garden ‘ity 


+ >yrry? . yy ry es 7) ¢ : 
S PAUL'S SCHOOL. — PREPARES 
‘ for the best Colleges, Scientific Sch s, an 


Business. Fifteen misies Tho-eughly equ pped 
laboratories ang gymnasium, Military de ll wader 
U.S, Army Officer CHARLES STURTEVANT MooR! 


A.B, (Harv.). Head Master. 


a York® Geneva. 
y* ¥ ( , s ) ) \ 
Yor cireulare addr: ess Miss M S. SMart, Prin 


ey YORK, King eston-on-Hudson, 
SA 7 r ” r »eZ 
Oo] 


(5 senoot pan 
NEw York, Manlius 

S% YOHN’S wes? iey « 

~ Nivil Engineerin«, Classicak Commercial, Spe 

eal, on Preparatory Cour-e< 

War De partm: 

Regular session be 


nt and Recents « 
gin. — 1S 

Rt. Rev HUNTINGTON, Pres 

t.-Col wm. \vuaneon. capt 





Joux M. Cross, A.M., Principal 





mw You Crry, 109 West Mth Street 
W ORK INGMAN’S SCHOO: ; 
of the Society for Ethical Cait ure —A limited 
number of Day pupils will be taken; tuition fee $60 
on 1 #10), purse of Instruction: All the usual Ens- 
lish branches, M»nuai Training, Freehand Drawing 
and Modelling. Science teaching, German, Ri 
Music, and Gymnastics in all classes. Fall grad: 
course, including Kinderwarten. In the No nae 
Traini-< D partment for Kindergart :ers. sta [eute 
will receive regular instraction in Parchology, His- 
tory of Education, Art, Vorosl Music, and Science, in 
addition to the trai gz in kindergarten methods 
proper; the full course covers two yeara Schoo! 
Applications received now at the 








opens Sept, 12 t 
schoo! M. P. E. GroszMann, Superintendent 
New YorK c TTY, 48 West 47th St 
"ADEM 1 “LASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
4 Preparatory and Primary Departments. Iodi 


vidualism tneducation. Special attention tocollege 
preparation. Nativ e teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnasium. A-rsident studoni 
Marky B. Warton, ‘.B., and Los A. Banes 
(formeriy of 525 Park Aveaue) 


Naw Yoex Crry. 68 Fifth Avenue. 
rit MISSES GRAHAM (SUCCES- 
sors to the Misses Green). Esta lished in 1*16. 
This schoo! continues the careful training and tho- 
rough instruction in every department for which it 
has hitherto been so farorably known. 77th year 
begins Oot ober 4. 


New York 


BK Crry, 22 Exst 54th 8¢. 


[HE MISSES GRINNELIZ'S DAY 
“I , . . , “sy 1] > 


School for G ris reopens October 4. Collegi:te, 
Academic. Preparatory, aod Primary Deparimeasts. 
Kindergartea, October 10. 








— 
ae 
ee 





Feducational. 
New York Crry, Noa. 6, 8, and 10 Bast 534 St 
REED S§S i ~-BOARDIN 
Preparate- 


ryt 


‘and Day School for Gut * ‘Primary, 


ry, Collegiate. and Special Courses. Miss Jouia O 
McALLISTSR, Principal; Mr- SYLVaNnvs Reep, Visit- 
isv 


or. Twenty-ninth year begins October 4, 


vo er Crty, 6 West asth Street. 
Mr ‘ IVARDING {VD 
Day ~ ve l for Girls, Primary, Academic, 
nd College Preparatory Courses. Special etudents 
sdmitted. No more than eight pupils const.tute aay 
class 


New York Ciry, Riverside 
“6th SiPeets 


Girls Formerly Columbia Heighta, Brook 


New Y« 


Drive, 5th and 


RK City, 8 E cor Wes’ End Av. and 7lst St 
INST for Youngs Ladies aad ehiidre Piiact 
pal, Mme. Van NoRMAN 


New YorK Crry, 425 Madison Avenve 
Gf H. MORSE S SCHOO: Y BOYS 
. will reopen October 3 
~ The Principal's address until September 14, wil 
be Cotult, Mass. 


Naw Yous Crrv. 60 Bast & a St 
d FSS Ct A 7. ? OA 
Girls, formerly at 31 W. 42d SC, will reopen Oc 


tod ver 5. Classes for smal 


hove 


New York Crry, 55 West 47th St 
We } ONS’ S KOA R 
Sanan H EMERSON, Principal, will reopens Sep- 

tember 2 A few boarding pups taken 


opiath ITY, 32 pand M4 Kast ‘7 rth St 


Ma fais ee 
SON'S Boanti: wg and Day Schoo! for Girle re 
pens Thursday, October Gd, lz 


New Yorx«k, Niacara Falls, Suspension Br dge 
Scho Dale t litary system A fittine 
schoo! for vs Well equipped, well endowed; fine 
grou Sim) ao ve 
BGINALD HEBER CoB. President 


New Yor Saratogs Springs 
panes v : ; 


TEM OF fES’ SEMINA 
RY.—Supertor facilities for the Hicher Sciences, 






Philosophy. Languages, Music, Pai —_ s. o— etic 
and social culture. Ssth rear begins Se Ad 
dress OCnas. PF. bown. Pb re =. 


New Yor, Sing Sing 
4 4 


. 
\ > an ( d "Ninf om iy 
S 80ON DD. Rector, Warren S Adams. AM. As- 


sociate Principal A preparctory scl lof high 
pre Ge Military system Thor ughiy equipped \a- 
, TY. e¥moastum with <wimming tank, and p 4 
ca ds Special care of vounger boys ihe 24t 


year will begin September 20 


New York, Syracuse, &) James Street. 
7H Wis s VEAR S BOAA 
it & Scho for Girls, o nder the directio of the 
Missea G wok year and Mr. Walter A. Burlingame. will 
reopen S@pt. le, lsv2. Por information address 
Miss FANNY GoopYEeaR 


‘Rw Y K. Tarrytow 1» Hudson 


\ ae PPL PARES 
for ¢ lvge or B siness. Summer sess on Jone 


i Reopen. Sept 4: Ssth year. Principal, J.M 
FPURVAN 


New y ong, Nha At 





and Day y Se hool for Girls. will reovien Sept: 20. 
> M.W. MrEtTc . Principal. 
NEw Yor, Tivoli on- Ht udson. 
rrr: ~ aaa 
RIN Y ScHii —LOCA TION ana 
surroundings uansur{ asced Equipment com- 
ete Gymnasium, dril! hall. bowling alliey<, etc. 


horouch preperation forcol ee, scientific schools, 
or business JAMES STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


NorTs Carona, Asheville, 
7 # MAITLAND SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, 40 French Broad Avenue, reopens Mon- 
day, September 26. 
Mrs. B. MAITLAND, Principal 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville, 
IAVENSCROF SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 

\ atory Roarding and Day Schoo! for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD MCDONALD, #.A., Oxford. 


a 1, 31 Bellevue Ave, 
Mz SS LUPTON SCHOOL WILL 

reoren 8S ptember ai. Pupil from this achool 
have taken successfully the full Harvard Exam/na- 
tion forad ni sion, and have entered without condi- 
tions Va-sar Co lege and the Cinei nati Univer ity 
Afew boarding pupils are received. Circulars will 
be sent on application. 


Oxo, Cincinnsti, Winut Hills. 

VW: SS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 

d Englishand French Family and Day School 
September 28, 1892. Pupils take speciai work or 
the full course f: r college examinations. 


Oxo, Cincinnati, Mt 


Onto, Cincinnati. Pas 
Mf iss ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
‘¢ Gir's. Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
limited. Circulars sent on application. 





1V 
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Educational 


Onto, Cincinnat 
fie: N PARK SC ‘“HOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
_, Twelfth year begins Sept. 26. Resident pupils 
For cireular address Mme. ). FREDIN. 


limited to ten. lar address Mr 


Ouxt0, Columbus, 151 East Broad 8 
ISS PHELPS'’S EN CLISH AND 
Classical School for Young Ladies.—Special ad- 
vantages in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
sory ry, Ag al and Social Culture. Fall term begins 
Sept, 29, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Eryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, offers graduate and undergraduate 

courses in Sa :skrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Eng- 

lish, Anglo-Saxon. French, Old French, Itulian. Spa- 
nish German, including Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man, Ceitic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry ayy v and lectures on s eeenad : 

Gymnas um, with argent’s ap»aratus complete’ 

Fellowships (value $500) in Greek, English, tin, 

Mathematics. History, and Biology. For Program, 

address as above. 





"PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. aie ami aa 
TSS BALDWIN'S “DA Y, BOARD- 
ing, and College Preparato School for Girls 


reopens Sept. 28. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. _ 





” PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
E ee NSYLVANIA MILITAR Y ACA- 
EMY. 31st year begins September 14, 1892. 
Militery College Degrees in Civil Engineering, 
Chamtaher, and Arts. 
Thoroughly ceganined Preparatory Department. 


Circulars of 
Col. 0. }. E, H¥ATT, President, — 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster County. 3 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY. —o997TH 
_ year will begin Sept. 14. A safe, comfortab'e 
school-home. Special attention to in tividual schol- 
ars. Liberal course of study. Rational methods of 
iustruction. Circulars mailed on request. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Logan, Philadelphia. 
“6 OODFIELD” 
Residenve of the late Clayton French. 
Boarding School and College Preparatory for Young 
dies. (Established 1879.) Within easy access of 
Philadelphia, Two hours from New York. Board 
and tuition $600 perannum. For catalogue. address 
PRINCIPAL OF “ WOODFIELD.” 





PENNSYLVANIA. Ogontz, 4 E 
HELTENHAM MILITARY ACADE- 
my.—On the summit -‘f the Chelten_ Hills, neir 

Philadelpbia. Bound Brook route to New York. ‘Com- 

modious buildings and extensive grounds. Attend- 

ance limited to 60 boys. $ +50 "er year; no extras. 
JOHN CALVIN RIcE, A,! A.M., Principal. — 





er PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
7. LUKE'S SCHOOL, A_ high-class 
school. Exceptionallv healthfullocation. De- 
lightful surroundings. Preparesforany college or 
business. Special care of younger boys. Number 


mited. 
Illustrated Catalogue. ii i tiie 
HAS. H. * 
F. E. Moutton, } Prins. 





Educational. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Philadelphia, : 
(3 ORGE F. MARTIN’ S SCHOOL FOR 
7 Boys _Establisbed 1882. 6 boarding pupils taken. 


Souta DaKorT\, Sioux Falls. 
LL SAINTS’ SCHOOL.—A BOARD- 
agent Day School for Young Ladies and Chil- 
dren. e school has special advantages; the terms 
are moderate; the building has every modern con- 
venience; Bishop Hare makes it his home. The 
high and dry air of South Dakota proves often very 
salutary to those who need such atonic. Sioux Falls 
may be reached by five of the great railroads of the 

country. For particulars address 

_ ALL Saints’ SCHOOL. 








VERMONT, Burlin Be i: 
ERMONT EPISC OPAL INSTI- 
TUTE.—Home Schcol for Boys. Prepares for 

college or business. Military drill; wholesome dis- 
cipline; most beautiful and healthful location in the 
country. Terms, $376. 

H, H. Ross, A.M., Principal. 


VERMONT, Saxton’s River. 
ERMONT ACADEMY Opens Sept. 6. 
For both sexes. Fu lequipment. Prepares for 
any college. sneer Drill under officer detailed b 
War Department. Training for character and citi- 
zenshi p. GEORGE A. ILLIAMS, Ph.D., Prin. — 
VirainiA, Bellevue. A 
ELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.—THO- 
roughly equipped and of thigh grade, for boys 
and young men. For cat inionte or information, ad- 
eress WV. R. ABBoT, Principal. 








Virani, Lexington. RSS! eee 
TRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
54th Year. State Military, Scientific, and Tech- 

nical School. Thorough Courses in general and ap- 
plied Chemistry snd in Engineering. Confers de- 
gree of graduate in Academic Course, also decrees 
of Bachelor of Science and Civi! Engineer in Tech- 
nical Courses, All Pee including clothing and 
incidentals, provided at rate of $36.50 per month 
as an average for the sed years, erclusive of outfit. New 


Cadets report Sept. Gen. Scorr SHIPP, Supt. 


YE BOSTO: ‘ SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

—The Leading Schoo! of Expressionin America. 
First to teach the svstem of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. MosEs TRUE BROWN, M.A.. Boston, Mass. 


EW YORK LAW SC HOOL, 120 Broaa- 

wav, N. Y. City.—" Dwight method” of instruc- 
tion. Degree of LL.B. given after two year ’ course. 
Graduate course now added. Tuition fee, $100. For 
catalogues, ete., a address GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


SWITZERLAND. Ziirich. a : = 
WO OR THREE YOUNG LADIES 
(15 to 18 vears) will be received in the f»mily 
of a University Professor. Exce'lent public and 
yrivate schools musicil conservatory: uriversity 
ectures, For terms and particulirs. addess 
Prof. WERNER, 339 West 29th St., New York. 


JISS PUTNA M, “HAVING RELIN- 

quished her s’ hool, will take under her ~ro- 
tection tw»«r three youn” ladies who desire to 
prosecute their studies nt-e city o* Boston. Ac- 
commodations ample and delightful, Terms re'son- 
able. Address M. LoussE PUTNAM, The Ludlow, 
Trinity Terrace, Copley Squire, Boston. Mass, 














PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
5128 Germantown Avenue, 

RANKLIN SCHOOL.—ESTABLISH- 
ed in 1885. Chartered in 1887. A School for 
Boys and Young Men. Will receive fifteen resident 
pupils. The Annual Register, with iull information 

sent on application. 

Groros A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 

ERMANTOWN ACADEMY. — ES- 
tablished 1760. Eight boarding pupils taken. 
Wm. KERSHAW, Ph.D. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 

202, 204, 335 W. Chelten Ave. 
TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD.- 
ing and Day Schoo .—24th year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 
examinatio sare held in the school by an examiner 
from the college. School certificate ad mits to Va~sar. 
AND 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
M TSS GORDON'S BOARDING 
Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce Street. Most delightful location in Philadel- 
phia. 12th year opens September 21, 1892. French, 
Music, and College Preparatory. 
_ Circular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestn ut Hill. 
TSS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for youn ladies reopens Sept. 2 
Students prepared for coliege. 
outdoo r exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
M's: S ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day Scbool. 44th b year. 


PENNSYLVANIA Pailadeipbia, 2037 De Lancey 
Place (former ly 2106 Spruce Street). 
TSS GIBSON’S FAMILY A VD DAY 
School for Girls. Fall term begins Sertember 
a 1892. Home pupils limited. P Preparation for Col- 
ege. 








Ample grounds for 














PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2045 Walnut St. 

EST WALNUT STREET SEMI- 

NARY for Young Ladies. 26th Year. Is pro- 
vided for giving a superior education in Collegiate, 
Eclectic, rma Preparatory Departments; also in 
Music and Mrs. HENRIETTA KvUTzZ. 








Teachers, etc. 
OUTH OF FRANCE.—A FRENCH 


University Professor will accept two bovs in 
his family. Roard, with lessons in French. $500 a 
year each. Boys sent to Lyceum if desired. Cli- 
mate very mild and <salubrious. Address 
M. DE RUTHIE, Agen, Fi France. 





LADY SPE. AKING FRENCH, REA D- 
ING, writing, and speaking German fluently, 
hoving passed ten yearsin Europe. desires a po- 





sition in aschool or family, or as_ travelling com- 
p2nion and chaperon, Address X. Y. Z., Nation 
Office. 

HARVARD GRADUATE AND 


German Ph.D, of exper ence wishes to tutor 
for the Sept»mber examinations. Highly recom- 
mended. _Address H. i. B., the Nation, 


YA NTED—A PROFES SOR SHIP OF 
Philo «phy, by agraduate. Experience and 

special qualific tions. G od refererces, Address 

(until Sept. 15) THOS. 7 JOHNSON, O<ceola Mo. — 


A ANUAL TRAINING TEACHER DE- 
{ sires position. Threeyears’ experience: wood 
work, iron work, drawing. Address CHAs, A. HEATH, 
Brookline, Mass. 


YVIARLES W. STONE, are Har- 
el vard, 68 Chestnut St. Boston. 











School Agencies. 


HE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, Elmhurst, (Chicago), Tl... supplies col- 
leges, universities, academies, public schools, etc, 
with the best teachers. Records of candiaates tho- 
rouse investigated and full informat'on furnished 
to emp'ovwers free of charge. Send for listof availa- 
ble candidates. Address C.J. ALBERT. Manager, 


: _ Elmbarst, Til. 
WIE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 3; 


7 T-emo it Place. Boston. Mass., 2 Union Sau”re, 


N. Y¥.,106 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill., and 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Manual free. 


100- -page apeno 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 4 





School Agencies. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 

AGeEscy.--Teachers Sockins poaaieee and those 

wishing a change atan increas dsalary, shou'd ad, 

dress C. B. RuGGLEs & Co., (Palace Hotel Building} 
Room C, 237 "Vine St., Cincinnati, O 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 

tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., guppies to 

Colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM ONY. 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th & 8t., N. 








prea MERHORN’S TEACHERS 
gency. ge and bent known in the % 8. 
Hatabiished 185 East 14th 8t., N. .¥. 








AN AGENCY 


is velanble ‘te proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and THAT is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and 


mends you, that is more. “i RECOMMENDS 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The Seventeenth Year will Open Oct. 3. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
intiag and in decorative design, with lectures on 
hy (gee Prince pal instructors: F.W. 
en Tarbell (Drawing and Painting), OC. 

Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), rd- 
ward Emerson (An: ‘tomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowe the free use of the galleries 
ofthe Museum. For circulars giving detailed inform- 

ation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., infamous 
Cumberland Valley. Six trains dailv. Border climate, 
avoiding bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, 
etc., and all coilege studies except music and art. 
Large music college and art school. Music department 
this year. 154, independent of free classes. Full 
faculty. College course, B.A. and B 8, degrees; music 
college, B.M. Handsome park, ota buildings, steam 
heat, gymnasium, observatory, |: boratories, etc. No 
charge for distant pupils du ng Coristmas one Eas- 
ter vacations. Rev. J, EDGAR, Ph.D., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 








New Jersey, Lawrenceville 


Lawrenceville School 
JOHN C. GREEN Fovunpation 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For Catalogue and information, address 
Rev. James C. Mackenzig, Ph.D. 


1856 MARYLAND 1892 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
OPENS 21st SEPT., 1892. Situation pusneentionely 
boqith 8 miles from Washinton, on the B. & 0. 
hieseeee. Scientific, Clasaical. Busi- 
td and Military Courses. Full Corps of Profes- 
sors. Terms, $140. includes Fooks, Tuition, Board, 
Washing, m rent, and Heat. Preparatory De- 
partment in aes of experienced ins a. Full 
particulirs. Addre REGISTRAR, 
Maryland Agricultural College, College Park. Md. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now Offers ten post- graduate scholar- 
ships having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of 
tuition. Th subjects areas follow-: English Lite- 
rature, Mathematics, Latin, Psychology, Hia ory of 
Education. Chemistry, Biology. Physics. Philoso- 
phy Greek. Leg embraces effi ient Preparatory 
‘Undergraduate Departments. A thoroughly or- 
gar ized School of Lb ig ay under thecharge of Dr. 
P. Gordy is —— process of develonpme 1t. 
CHARLES W. SUPER, President. 











Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 


Institute 


Offers five courses cf study, viz.: In Chemistry, 
Civil, lectrical,and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Physical and Political Sc'ence. Unsurpassed tacili- 
ties for laboratory and sh«-p work, 
For Catalogue, address In: titute, or 
H. T, FULLER, Pres. 


UNIVERSITY : 
LAW SCHOOL. },'82 ,,Comfers 


graduate course) LL.M. AvstTIN ge LL.D., 
Dean and Senior Professor. For Catalogue, showing 
reorganized Faculty, address 

Prof. I. F. Russe.y, University Building, 
Or 120 Broadway, New York City. 








The lg -fourth 
Year begins Oct. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE. 


The 117th Session will open Soot. 15. For Oata- 
logues and other information aprly to 
RICHARD McILWAINE, President, 
Hampden- Sidney, Va. 





Aug. 25, nc J 





Sisationad 


The Columbian University, 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The Columbian College opens............... Sept. 19 
The Corcoran Scieatific School opens...........0et 5 
The Law School of the University opens....... Oct. 5 


The Medical School of the University opens...Oct. 3 
The Dental School of the Uuiversity opens....Oct, 3 





THE LAW SCHOOL FACULTY. 


JAMES C, WELLING, LL.D, President 
And Professor of ror and Private Iuternational 
saw. 
THE Hon. JOHN M. HARLAN, LLD., 
(Associate Justics of the Supreme Court of the 
United states ) 

Professor of the Const.tutiona! Jurisprudence of the 
Uni:ed States, of t.e Law oft Domestic Rela- 
tions, of Commercial raper, .nd of Torts. 

THE Hon. WALIER 8, COX, LL.D., 
(Associate Justice of .he Supreme Court of the Dis- 
tr ct oi Columbia ) 

Professor of the Liaw of Realand Personal Property, 
of Contra_t;, and of Cr me» and Misdemeanors. 
THE Hon. WILLIAM A. MAURY, LL.D., 
(Assis at Attorn y-Generai of the United S:ates.) 
Professor of Equity Jurisprucde.ce, of Common Law 
and Equity Piead ng, and uf the Law of Evidence. 
THE Hon. DAViD J. BRE WER, LL.D., 
(Associate Jusi.ce of the Supreme Cvurt of the 
United States.) 

Professor of .he Law of Corporations, 

THE Hon. EDWARD EDMUND BERMUDEZ, LL.D., 
(Chief Jus. ice of Louisiana.) 
Lecturer ou the Civil Law. 

HENRY E. DAVIS, A.M., LL.M., 
(Sometime Assistant At oruey of the District of 
Colump.a.) 

Prifessor of Common waw Practice, and Lecturer 
on the History of Law. 

THE Hon. AUGUS:. US 8. WOR: HINGDON, LL.B., 
(Scumetime Distr ct Attorney of tne United States.) 
Lecturer on Leczal Bivilograpny and the Use of Au- 
thorities in Court. 

WILLIAM F. MATTINGLY, Esg., 

(of the Wash-ngetou car. 

Lecturer on ractical Commercial Law. 

THE Hon. WILLIAM EVGAR SIMONDS, A.M.,LLB., 
(United States C .mmissio.er of Pa:ents.) 
Pro.essor of the Law oi Patents. 

THE Hon. ANDR.uW C. BRADLEY, 
(Associate Justice of tae Supreme Court o: the Dis- 
trict o, Columpia.) 

Lecturer on Crimina: Law, and on Criminal Plead- 

ing and Practice 

WILLIAM G. JOHNSON, LL. M., 

(Oo; the Wasnin . ton vb ar.) 
Judge of Moot Cour, and Frofessor of Legal Cate- 

chetics, 
Prof. Wm. G. Johnson, LL.M., 
zing classes, composeu of ali students in the Under- 
graduuate Vepariment, that by his catecnetical 
analysis tne teachings of both lectures and text- 
books may be impressed upon the memories of the 
pupils. 


will conduct quiz- 


This school opens Oct. 5. 

For catalogues, giving descriptions of the Lecture 

Courses in tne Undergraduate and Graduate De- 
partments, address 

JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D., 


President. 


The 


Educational. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
deiphia, two hours from New York. Opens Sep 
tember 2th. For circulars and reports apply to 


Principals. 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., 


Nation. 


PA. 


UNIVERSITY OF ~~~ hgh 


FACULTY OY PHYSIC. 





The 86th annual sexsion will begin Oct. 3, 1802, and 
will end in April, lsvs. Ample c'inical ar al ratory 
aren. Circulars will be sent on al ation to 

S. ATKINSON,M.D., Dean, 605 Cathe: ira st, Balti- 
pt, 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
Next session begins 15th Sept. Courses in Art 
Engineering, Law, Medicine. For announcement 
apply to Wa. L. Taornron, LL.D., « hairman 


’ * nn yay , ) sar 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tenn. Next session opens Sept. 21. Full 
graduate as weilas undergraduate courses. Ten Fel- 
lowships for college graduates. Seveau Departments 

Fully equipped weno ¥ and museums 
iLS WILLIAMS, secretary. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


Three Full Courses of Study. 
and heaithfal. 
ments. 


. FOR WOMEN, 

4 AURORA, N.Y. 
Location beautifal 
New Building with Modern Improve- 
Session bexzins September Zl, ls. Send 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President 


for Catalogue. 
THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For Boys and Wirls, will open its 39tn year Sept, li 
For catalogues address 
Rev. A. H. FLAcK, A.M., Pres't, Claverack, N.Y 


Siglar's Preparatory Sciool 
($600), Newourgh, N. Y. 


Opens September 14. No roo 
arranged .or. 


is kept for boys not 
HENRY W. Si@LaR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
montus inthe year. Women adtnttied. For informa 
tion address C. N. Pgirce, D.D.8., Dean, 1415 Walnad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. ~ . x T 
RIVERVIEW 
4 POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y 
o7th year. Prepares thoroughiy for Coliege, 


Government. Academies, and Susiness. M Lis 
gaatentien. BISBEE & AMBN, Princ 


BOYS : 


ACADEMY, 





FIT FOR COLLEGE OR BUSINESS AT 


» Freehold Institute, N.J. Casale oun 
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The Week. 





It is a fact of common experience in 
this country that a switchmen’s strike is 
the ugliest of all strikes and the one most 
difficult to deal with. The Buffalo strike 
has been in keeping with all that we know 
about these affairs. The New York Cen- 
tral switchmen ‘‘ went out” not because 
of any grievance of their own, but because 
the others went out. The Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh men struck and the company 
acceded to their demands, but they refused 
to go to work until the Erie and Le- 
high Valley Companies should yield to 
their men. All this would be endurable if 
the men would go about their business 
and leave other people and other people’s 
property alone. But this they will not do. 
No sooner do they ‘‘goout” than they or- 
ganize themselves as brigands, and pro- 
ceed to burn and wreck and kill and 
maim wherever an attempt is made to 
operate the roads that they have aban- 
doned. They must be put down, they 
must be made to suffer the consequences of 
their riotous acts, but that ought not to 
be the end of the affair. These railroad 
interruptions ought to be made impossi- 
ble. So many interests are affected by a 
stoppage of traffic that the State ought to 
intervene in some effectual way to insure 
the continuous and regular movement of 
trains. The Railroad Commissioners of 
this State pointed out the need of such 
legislation several years ago, and showed 
the equity as well as the necessity of it. 
Of course, men cannot be compelled to 
work on railways more than in factories 
against their will, but they can be, and 
should be, required to give reasonable no- 
tice of their intention to quit, so that their 
places may be filled and the movement of 
traffic continued. The employers should 
be equally required to give notice of in- 
tention to ‘‘ lay off” any hands in their 
employ. Railway and telegraph service 
should be made subject to army discipline, 
the obligations being mutual between em- 
ployer andemployed. A fortiori the forci- 
ble stoppage of trains by hands who have 
discharged themselves from service with- 
out a moment’s warning, and even after 
their demands had been complied with, 
should be dealt with in the most summary 
manner with all the power of the State. 


President Harrison's proclamation fixing 
a toll of twenty cents per ton on Canadian 
freight passing through the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal is moderate in tone and also 
in the amount charged for the transit. 
The Canadian Government appears to have 
been in fault with respect to the British Le- 
gation at Washington, as well as in other 
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ways, forthe Chargé, Mr. Herbert, was not 
informed of the decision to continue the 
rebates till the end of the present season 
until our Government had obtained the 
information from our Consul-General at 
Ottawa. This is all the more remarkable 
since Mr. Herbert was using all diligence 
to obtain the facts for both his own use 
and that of Secretary Foster. The Cana- 
dian Government has behaved like a 
coterie under the of Montreal 
shipping merchants, and yet anxious to 
avoid an international difficulty, the re 
sult being a sort of ‘‘ confession and avoid- 
ance.” If the rebates are justifiable under 
the treaty, there is no reason why they 
should be abolished at the end of the pre- 
sent season. If they are not justifiable, 
there is no excuse for continuing them till 
the end of the season, and no reason for 
doing so except to put money in the pockets 
of the Montreal shippers aforesaid. It is 
still possible for the Canadian Govern 
ment to solve all difficulties by either 
abolishing the rebates to Canadian ves 
sels, or giving the same rebates to Ameri- 


control 


can vessels during the remainder of the 
present season of navigation. The only 
objection to this course apparently is that 
it would be another confession that 
they were in the wrong. But having 
made one such confession when they pro- 
posed to change their policy at the end of 
the season, the additional one can make no 
great difference. The season of naviga 
tion on the Canadian canals ends on or be 
fore November 15. Consequently there is 
but little more than two months’ winnings 
for the Montreal shippers in any case. Is it 
worth the while of Premier Abbott to 
have trouble stirred up and to run the risk 
of arebuke from the home Government 
for so small a mess of pottage ° 


Judge McCormick of the United States 
Circuit Court, sitting in Texas, gave a de 
cision on Monday of very great importance 
to the railroads and to all the inhabitants 
of the country. The decision denies flatly 
the assumed power of a State Legislature 
to regulate rates of freight and fare 
through the mediumship of a board of 
railroad commissioners, if by such regula 
tion the rates are made so low that the 
company cannot pay its own debts. Such 
regulation is held to be a law impairing 
the obligation of contracts) The text of 
the decision is not before us, but its prac- 
tical import is to make the courts judges 
of the fact in question, whether the rates 
fixed by the Railroad Commissioners are 
too low for the purpose or not. It is evi- 
dently based upon the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Minnesota cases. 
The State of Texas has been in a seeth- 
ing condition for some years on the sub- 
ject of railway charges. Distances are 
great, population sparse, and railway 





operation costly. The only thing in 


the railway situation of which there is 
an over-supply is demagogues. These, 
headed by ex-Senator John H. Reagan, 
procured the passage of a law in April, 
1891, creating a Railroad Commission of 
which Reagan became the leading mem 
ber. The Commissioners were 
ered to establish rates, and, since they 
represented only one of the parties to 


empow- 


the bargain (the shippers), they put the 
rates low enough to satisfy their con- 
stituents, The railroads applied first to 
the Commissioners for relief, and of course 
got none. As they could not bring an ac 
tion in the United States courts directls, 
the trustees of certain mortgages, repre 
senting non-residents, brought suit for an 
injunction to restrain the Commissioners 
from enforcing their arbitrary rates, upon 
the ground that such enforcement would 
disable and prevent the companies from 
meeting the interest on the rbonds The in 
junction was issued on Monday according 
to the terms of the petition 


Evidence accumulates that the Republi 
can managers want to unload the Force 
Bill issue, and are experimenting to see 
if they can do Last month Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who gave his name to the 


so 


proposed legislation on this question in the 
last Congress, delivered his opening speech 
of the campaign—a long, elaborate, and 
carefully prepared address—and said not 
one word on the subject. On Wednesday of 
last week ex Speaker Reed delivered his 
first speech of the campaign at Portland, 
and while he was voluble enough regard- 
ing silver and the tariff, he was as silent 
as the grave about the Force Bill. These 
are extraordinary performances on the 
part of such men as Lodge and Reed, and 
very short-sighted as well Such silence 
does not help the case of the Republicans 
at all, because nobody believes for a mo- 
ment that it signifies anything beyond 
their desire to deceive the public. Lodge, 
and Reed, and the rest of them might 
much better stand up like men. 


The ex-Speaker had some very blunt and 
contemptuous references to those ingenious 
and latter-day ‘‘ McKinley prices ” editors 
and orators who are trying to make out 
that the higher tariff lowered prices. He 
frankly gives it as his opinion that what 
has ‘‘kept prices down” is the ‘‘ fact that 
the greediness of importers overstocked 
our markets.” But he thinks the manu- 
facturer ought not to give up hoping for 
higher prices, inasmuch as he ‘‘ knows 
that the goods cannot be imported at such 
large profits hereafter, and therefore he 
will have more chance for the Ameri- 
can market.” At the same time, Mr. 
Reed warns the manufacturers that 
the ‘‘thing of all things desired by the 





human being is lower prices,” and that 
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those prices are bound to come in the long 
run. But he makes no pretence that a 
high tariff will be their cause, which he 
very sensibly finds in ‘‘human ingenuity 
harnessed to business” and the ‘‘ competi- 
tion of the United States with the whole 
world.” With great emphasis he assured 
his hearers that in that competition lay 
their ‘‘certainty of lower prices and high- 
er wages.” It would be interesting to 
learn from Mr. Reed, in one of his franker 
moments, his real opinion of the tariff 
which destroys that competition, so far as 
possible, and which therefore, on his own 
principles, must tend to produce high 
prices and low wages. 

Senator Hoar says in his campaign let- 
ter from Paris that the Democrats deny 
in their platform the existence of any 
power in the Government to help manu- 
facturers. Oh, no. There is a manufactur- 
er well known to Mr. Hoar who says that 
he should be greatly helped by a repeal of 
the duties on coal and iron ore. His name 
is Ames. He was Governor of Massachu- 
setts a few years ago, and isnow a leading 
Republican politician. There are several 
hundred manufacturers in Massachusetts 
who agree with ex-Gov. Ames on this 
point. There are others who say that a 
repeal of the duties on wool would assist 
manufacturers. Congressman Stevens is 
one of these. Senator Hoar knows him 
very well. Now, the Democratic party 
offered to help manufacturers during the 
recent session of Congress by repealing 
the duties on wool, but Mr. Hoar and his 
allies in the Senate would not even con- 
sider the bill Is not Mr. Hoar as big a 
tariff humbug as he is a Force Bill hum- 
bug? 


The Democratic Convention in Iowa 
on Thursday was large, enthusiastic, and 
harmonious, indicating that the party is 
still in as hopeful a condition as when it 
carried the State in the last two elections 
for Governor. No Governor is to be 
chosen this year, but several minor State 
officers are to be elected. The most im- 
portant State issue is still the question 
of regulating the liquor traffic. The Re- 
publicans are trying to dodge it by mak- 
ing no reference to the subject in 
their platform, in pursuance of a policy 
of silence which has been adopted by the 
managers throughout the West. On the 
other hand, the Democrats pronounce 
again for the doctrine of license and local 
option, and pledge themselves to the en- 
actment of laws which shall give the peo- 
ple in their respective localities the ma- 
nagement and control of the liquor traffic. 
It is much more creditable for a party to 
have a definite policy on such an issue,and 
it will be strange if it does not prove more 
advantageous also. On the tariff issue in 
national politics the platform is equally 
outspoken and emphatic. 


Chief-Justice Morse of the Michigan Su- 
preme Court, whom the Democrats of that 





State have nominated for Governor, is a 
man well qualified for an executive posi- 
tion, but it may be doubted whether it 
was good policy for the party to take its 
candidate from the bench. The Constitu 
tion of the State provides that no judge of 
the Circuit Court shall be eligible to any 
other than a judicial office during the 
ternr for which he is elected, and for 
one year thereafter, and that all votes 
given for such judge for any such (inhi- 
bited) office or appointment, whether by 
the Legislature or the people, shall be void. 
No mention is made of Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, but of course every argu- 
ment which applies to the lower court has 
equal weight in the case of the higher; 
and while there is no legal prohibition of 
Mr. Morse’s candidature, it is morally for- 
bidden by the plain intent of the framers 
of the Constitution. The feeling against 
going tothe bench after a nominee for a 
non-judicial position is very strong in this 
country, and seems to be growing stronger. 
It is not wise for a party to fly in the face 
of it. 





The Jron Age publishes a table, which 
it has obtained from Senator Carlisle, 
showing the cost of production and the 
selling price of tin plates in Wales during 
the years 1887-1891 inclusive. It appears 
that the cost of production ranged from 
11s. 10d. to 13s. 4d. per box, showing an 
extreme variation of 1s. 6d., but the 
selling price ranged from 12s. 6d. 
to 1%s., a variation of 4s. 6d. The 
great rise in prices took place in the 
latter part of 1890 and the beginning of 
1891, when the maximum figure of 17s. 
per box was reached. This was caused by 
the rush of American buyers to get stocks 
accumulated before the McKinley tariff 
should take effect. During the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1891, there were 
shipped to the United States 9,259,490 
boxes at the advanced prices. The ave- 
rage advance above the normal quotation 
could not have been less than fifty cents 
per box during that year. In other words, 
the McKinley Bill turned an extra profit 
of at least $4,600,000 into the pockets of 
the Welsh manufacturers in one year’s 
time at our expense. These manufac- 
turers showed no more inclination to di- 
vide the profit with their workingmen than 
ours do. The rate of wages remained un- 
changed till the middle of 1891, when 
there was an advance of about 10 per 
cent. 


A correspondent inquires what propor- 
tion of the tin plate used in this country is 
made here at the present time. None, we 
think. About 1 per cent, is the figure if we 
count as American tin plates the British 
black plates imported and tinned here. The 
importation of these plates in the whole 
year ending June 30, 1890, before the Mc- 
Kinley Bill went into operation, was only 
2,298 pounds. It shot up to 5,418,522 
pounds in nine months ending March 31, 
1892, and during this time the Treasury 





Department reported a manufacture of 
5,240,830 pounds of American tin plate, 
showing that there remained at that time 
177,722 pounds of British black plate to be 
tinned. The duty on black plate is $1.65 per 
100 pounds, while on tin plate it is $2.20 
per 100 pounds. This affords a fine chance 
for profit, at the expense of the consumer, 
since tin-plate dipping is scarcely more 
complicated than dipping one’s self in the 
ocean on the Jersey shore. The annual 
consumption of tin and terne plates in this 
country is about 680,000,000 pounds, and 
the tax paid on it either to the Govern- 
ment or to private individuals is close 
upon $15,000,000. 


The imagination of the public is from 
time to time dazzled with figures showing 
the enormous return upon money invested 
in land in the city of New York a genera- 
tion or two ago—figures over which the 
disciples of Henry George writhe in agony. 
These calculations, however, generally 
fail to take into account the deductions 
which have to be made from such returns. 
Thus a real-estate journal recently stated 
the case of four lots, three of which were 
bought in 1852 for $4,500, and the other in 
1860 for $2,550, a total of $7,050. They are 
regarded as now worth $40,000 apiece for 
the three inside lots, the corner being worth 
considerably more. The property, however, 
has been, we judge, wholly unproductive, 
and if any one chooses to calculate what 
$7,000 would amount to during the period 
covered, if invested at compound interest, 
and to add to this sum the amount of the 
taxes and assessments paid, also with com- 
pound interest, it will appear that the occu- 
pation of owning land is not attended with 
such exceptional profit as is frequently re- 
presented. Considering the high rates of in- 
terest prevalent until recently in this coun- 
try, and the expensiveness of our city gov- 
ernment, it is speaking within bounds to 
say that unproductive land ought to have 
increased from 10 to 12 per cent. in value 
every year to have been as profitable as 
other investments. 





A cable telegram says that the British 
delegates to the International Monetary 
Conference are instructed not to discuss 
any proposals which involve a change in 
the monetary system of England, nor-to 
give their assent to any plans whatever, 
without the assent of the Government. 
The scope of their powers is limited to pro- 
posals under which India might join an in- 
fluential group of States in adopting bi- 
metallism at a fixed ratio. In case such an 
arrangement should be effected, the Bank 
of England would be advised by the Gov- 
ernment to keep one-fifth of its legal re- 
serves in silver, as its charter authorizes. 
These preliminaries are almost identical 
with those with which England entered the 
conference of 1881, They are absolutely 
null as regards any participation by Eng- 
land herself in bimctallism. They foretell 
the failure of the Conference, because Ger- 
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many, who looks upon the whole thing 





as a bore, will say that she can do nothing 
without the codperation of England, and 
Austria will say that she can do nothing 
without the codperation of Germany, and 
so on. The Conference then natu 
rally fall back on Senator Jones of Ne 
vada, who will, no doubt, g 


wiil 


o prepared for 


any emergency. 


The reported dissatisfaction of t 
cal wing of the Liberal party with t 
make-up of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
pears to have no real justification 
Gladstone again and again pledged him 
self in Parliament and in his campaign 
speeches to give home rule the first place 
in the Liberal programme, and if any body 
the under 


of voters supported him on 


standing that he would not do what he 
had promised, they ha 
to thank for their disappointment. 


ve only themselves 


The 
surprising and tricky thing would have 
been the choice of a Cabinet which was not 
rule 
Moreover, the Radical Liberals who want to 


constituted primarily to carry home 


see reformatory legislation for England 
for 


have no reason to complain of 


revision of the electoral and land laws, 
example 
the assurances given them by the new Prime 
Minister in his speech on the no-confidence 
motion the other day. He said as plainly 
as possible that he would not consent to 
the dissolution of Parliament until, in ad 
dition to the passage of a home-rule bill 
it had given due attention to important 
It 


comes down simply to a matter of the 


thus 


measures of reform for England 


offices and ‘‘ recognition,” and we should 


afford 


to 


caring 


say that the Radicals could not 
put themselves in the attitude of 
more for some figure-heads in the Cabinet 
of 
legislation which they are in a fair 


than for the particular items reform 
way to 


secure as it is. 


Aside from the home-rule bearings of the 


personnel of the Cabinet, the ost important 
appointment is that of Earl Rosebery as For 
eign Secretary. It is likely that many del 

cate international questions will « 

the new Government, and it is es 
that the foreign policy of tl 
Kingdom should be conducted not only 


ie 


onservative but on con 
To 
pabli 


ot 


on careful and « 


tinuous lines. such a policy Earl 





Rosebery has committed h 


self, and it is be 
that there wi 


ures in Egyptian affairs or anywhere els 


oO 


expected, there 


fore, ll be- any new denart 


One exception, however, the new Secre 
tary may well make to his announced 
purpose to follow the lines marked out by 
his predecessor. We refer to the long 
standing territorial dispute with Venezue 
la. When Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
the foregoing Liberal Cabinet, 1 ] 
made a definite agreement to submit t} 
controversy toarbitration; but when Lord 


Salisbury came in, } r 


Bereenient, 


n of int 


| 
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some fancied personal slight. It would be 


fortunate if the negotiation could now be 
put back where it was before and a peace 
ful settlement of a troublesome question 


arrived at. Earl Rosebe ry has been said 
not to 
it 


ss and 


by an admiring fellow-Scotchman 


be stupid enough to be a gre 
to be 


humor will not 


it man 


remains seen if his alertn: 


save him from blund 
into which a more ponderous man mi 


fall 


An important question in regard to: 
author's rights is involved in a case recent 
Engl 
I8s6, Mr. Sidney Lee, the well known edi 
tor of the * Dictionary of National Biovra 
phy sold the copyright of his Lafe of 
Lord Herbert of ¢ 
publisher, 


ly passed upon in the ish courts 


the rbury to a London 
who issued it in that vear 
Wright has been sold to 


Since then the ¢ | 


another publisher, who brought « 


work this year in a mutilated form—the 
entire preface and several passages bein; 
omitted Action was | 


rought to restrain 


him from putting the volume on the mar 
ket in that form. The author mtend 
ed that the publication in the abridge 
ed form, without any intimation that 


it was an abridgment, was damagin 





to his reputation, as was also the 


of the date 


1Sv2 


work 


on a Written SIX 
years earlier, inasmuch as it gave him the 
appearance of having neglected materia 
brought to light in the interval The Jus 
tice held that he could not pass upon the 
moral question involved, though he pretty 
plainly intimated his opinion that the 
publisher had violated the propricties, but 
decided that ‘‘there is no law mnpel 
ling a man to publish the wl of t 
work because he has the « vrig Or 
the whol But the ques fu 
to al author's I l ita I wa t { 
he held, and forsuchinjury the remedy is 
in action for libel Mr. | } ver, d 
clined purs t na rf r, as he 
} id alre ly i ‘ H sn d is Tha { 
which was to show publicly t : 
ed his hands of tl A nN nh > wil I 
and so the case was dropped. It was 
clear, nevertheless, by the language of the 
Court and by the test v of distinguisl 
ed publishers called for the } t 
an action for li could have been 1 
tained successfully ; and is the case will 
atter all, serve asa warning to] shers 
against too free cutting and hacking of at 
ithor’s work 
he su t of State sur e has natu 
rally been prominent in t scussions 
ot t , } = ene set ’ i the 
British Associatior the President, Sir 
Charles Freemantle, examining the opera 
ti of the German law, and nsidering 
the arguments advanced in England in 
support of a similar scheme. His conclusion 
is highly unfavorable to any plan of the 
nd. Th aw Is extremely odious in Ger 
MANY lar nent to effect its repeal 
$ Sid { a started in Bavaria More 
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Lerdé 
over, the mutual aid societies have ceased 
or have been greatly crippled 


by 


to exist 


been fostered 


As to 


while dishonesty has 


the requirements of the act 


France, the bill brought forward by the 
Giovernment last vear appears to have 
succumbed to the destructive eriticism of 
the economists, for nothing more has 
been he ard of \ to the I giish 
schemes, the Pre t ndemns that of 
Mr. Charles Booth for the « v 4 at 
of administrat \ wv iv ve 
ind for tl opening t w Ter to 
fraud and ‘ ( s vt t hi 
fications of tl . On tl ther 
and, Sir ¢ ries f ree t WAS i 
to grive up the ey r ¢ nt tp 
i! i inter t nN t t ‘ i t 
cited instances wher tl " t 
reduction to a mut ut rm H 
had produced . lf the 
tl vis rt i ' zw 
versal, it is pu ‘ n 4 
pPAuUpers Over st sy Y¥ 
reduced ome ‘ 
ne of tl viva ‘ | ‘ 
tion Ov { t tr “ kn wn to be 
} ease W hw } ; I vil t nph 
antly shut for rs out of your marke 
you can t by ns af commer 
l treatios rne. tr ‘ tries have 
ne conces st Ter, and + in hope to 
st re on 1 are thus left in the 
wrete! tion etting all their 
ports fr ‘ heap w 1 i 
tion of a et tv raise the pr 
fs of f Re td r it me 
t s rat WW Swit land 
ind Spa \ 1 indicate. however. that 
even the “t { per ect n does 
not 1 is we | been 
ssured tw t watter of re 
T c ts rance ot 
f Sw rland her minimum tariff in 
1 ic st ft red- nation treatment 
ithe Swiss were lite ready to strike a 
l re n ,that basi provided only that 
they could get a little shading from the 
minimum tariff on certain articles—em 
broideries, silks, clocks and watches, ete 
But this was altogether horrifving to the 
Br Their minimum tariff was asa 
ered thing, the very rock-foundation of 
their whole protective system, and not a 
flake could be chipp d off of it Mean 
while, the Spanish negotiators were 
making a very similar reply to French de- 
vands Spain had offered minimum 
tariff for minimum tariff, but no, said the 
French, your minimum tariff is quite out 
rageous in several particulars, and we 


shall have to have reductions on as many 


as sixty-five articles before we can con 
sider the exchange a fair one To this 
Spain would not listen, asserting that 
her minimum was absolutely minissi 
mum, and there the negotiations hang, 


leaving these two high-protection coun- 
tries in almost as helpless and ridiculous 
light as Nne- 


land 


unhappy and treatvles 
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RIOT AND PROTECTION. 

THE extraordinary spectacle presented to 
the American people during the past week 
of four States of the Union with their 
militia in whole or in part simultaneously 
in the field to suppress riots and prevent 
bloodshed, ought to win the attention of 
thoughtful citizens to some of the deep- 
er causes of the phenomenon. No form of 
government nor fiscal policy in modern civi- 
lization can boast of freedom from labor 
troubles passing into violence. The spirit of 
trades unionism is essentially monopolis- 
tic and prescriptive, and has often shown 
itself as lawless, if not as audacious, as in 
the recent outbreaks. Yet it remains a 
fair subject of inquiry whether this in- 
tolerant temper of labor organizations, and 
their determination to break down and 
destroy all competition, have not been ag- 
gravated, if not justified, in this country 
by the dominant course of our national 
legislation. 

Everybody has been interested in the 
details and development of these gigantic 
strikes, but only a few have given asecond 
thought to contemporaneous occurrences 
which are really as significant as the 
strikes and help to explain them. Last 
week, for example, an invoice of rugs and 
carpets was refused a landing in this city 
by our customs officials, and had to be ship- 
ped out of the country. It appeared that 
they were the manufacture of convict la- 
bor in Austria. We have a law which 
forbids the importation of convict-made 
goods. This isa law we glory in, as show- 
ing our tender care for our own working- 
men: we will not subject them to compe- 
tition with convicts. Out in Tennessee, the 
miners say they will not be subject to such 
competition either, and proceed to shoot 
any one who says they shall. Why should 
we condemn in them the thing which we 
commend in ourselves? If they are exe- 
cuting our own teaching, and bettering 
the instruction in the way rude men have 
of making laws with rifles instead of lob- 
bying a bill through Congress, what occa- 
sion have we to be so greatly astonished? 

Probably not a week has passed since 
the McKinley laws went into effect that 
attempts have not been made, and usually 
with success, to get imported goods put 
into the highest possible classification so 
as to lay as heavy a tax upon them as pos- 
sible. Buta few days ago, for example, 
there was great rejoicing over the failure 
of a certain firm to get through a large in- 
voice of unfinished dress goods at a low 
rate. This was a victory for home manu- 
facturers and working people. The tariff 
is designed to keep our laboring classes 
from competition with those of other 
countries. The work of this country is 
theirs, and no one else shall havea share in 
it if we can make lawsstringent enough to 
prevent it. If that policy, long avowed and 
now wrought into our legislation, is not a 
direct endorsement of the monopoly-loving 
and competition-hating spirit of ,trades 
unions, we should like to be told why not. 
The Homestead workingmen agree with 








the Tennessee and Idaho miners and the 
Buffalo switchmen in carrying out the 
doctrine of protection to its logical re- 
sults—only, as they are not fortunate 
enough to control the law-making power, 
they have to break heads and wreck cars 
and burn stockades instead of passing 
tariff bills. 

This cannot be dismissed as mere sur- 
mise. The workingmen themselves hold 
language which shows whence they get 
their inspiration. The Homestead men 
flatly say that if protection is for their 
benefit, they mean to have it, peaceably or 
forcibly. John Jarrett calls for a law for- 
bidding one employer to pay lower wages 
than another in the same business, all in 
the interest of the protective principle. 
Grand Master Switchman Sweeney has the 
jargon to perfection. He stands for the 
elevation and protection of labor. His men 
are Americans, accustomed to the Ameri- 
can scale of wages and living, while the 
wretched beings whom the companies 
would put in their places are debased and 
pauper foreigners, whose competition is 
ruinous and cannot be endured. So it is all 
through. The laboring men of this coun- 
try have been so long assured that they 
have rights and privileges with which no 
others can be allowed to interfere, that it 
would be a special wonder if they had not 
laid the lesson to heart and begun to make 
all sorts of logical applications of it. Pro- 
tection is not responsible for trades union- 
ism; but it is responsible, if any reliance 
can be placed upon human testimony and 
reasoning, for the lengths to which trades 
unionism has gone in this country—for its 
vehement assertion of the right and justice 
of monopoly, for its treatment of a com- 
petitor as a public enemy, and particularly 
for the arguments with which it seeks to 
sustain its course. 

The home market for manufacturers has 
been so long and earnestly preached that 
it is not strange to find workingmen cry- 
ing up the need of a home market for 
labor. <A striking letter from a corre- 
spondent who declared himself ‘‘a work- 
ingman, a protectionist, and a Republi- 
can,” appeared in the Tribune of August 
8. In it the following pointed queries 
were put: 

‘* Does not competition control the pe of 
all products, natural and artificial? If com- 
petition does so control products, does not com- 
petition also control the price of labor ? If com- 
petition controls the price of labor, what pro- 
tection has the workman of to-day under the law 
known as the McKinley Law, outside the in- 
creased demand for labor by the introduction 
of the new industry known as the manufactur- 
ing of terne and tin plates ? Is it not a fact that 
the workmen’s share of protection is decided 
by the competition among them for places to 
work, the same as the quantity of manufac- 
tured or natural products of a like kind is de- 
cided by the number of purchasers for a given 
quantity for sale? Is the Jaw excluding the 
Chinese from the country constitutional? Pre- 
suming it is, would not laws prohibiting other 
nationalities also be? Would not a tariff 
placed on immigration be a direct protection 
to the workmen, and, in fact, ti.eir only pro- 
tection, except that vo-untarily given by the 
employers of labor ?’’ 

The writer added his conviction that 
‘‘our platform would be many thousand 





votes stronger did it advocate a tariff on 
foreignemigration.” The editor endeavored 
to soothe this troubled inquirer, and to 
prove to him that such a tariff ‘has not 
yet been found necessary,” by asserting 
that wages have risen in spite of unlimited 
immigration; but we fear the logical mind 
will not be put off in that way. If wages 
have risen with immigration, how much 
higher they would have gone without it. 
Besides, if the principle is admitted, as it 
virtually is by the 7ribune in its ‘‘ not 
yet,” why not apply it and make the 
tariff really ‘‘symmetrical ” ? 

Political principles have an ugly way of 
extending themselves, however carefully 
their inventors may try to restrict their 
application. If monopoly is good for em- 
ployers, it will be hard to make working- 
men think it is bad forthem. If com- 
petition is deadly to the former, the latter 
cannot be wrong in trying to escape 
from it. In short, if manufacturers have 
had full swing with protection for thirty 
years, it ought not to surprise them if 
workingmen are demanding their turn 
and insisting upon their understanding of 
the great doctrine. 


LIGHT ON THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


To a superficial observer, the events of the 
last few months in this country might 
seem to indicate that the ‘‘ labor préblem” 
was further from solution than ever. But 
the darkest hour is just before dawn, and, 
in spite of the violence of the recent out- 
breaks, there are many reasons for sup- 
posing that an era of comparative peace 
may be at hand. The most impor- 
tant of these reasons is the change in 
the course of the civil authorities. In 
previous labor troubles they very generally 
neglected their duties from _ political 
cowardice, and the labor organizations 
came to count upon such delay in main- 
taining order as gave them a great advan- 
tage in their contests with their employ- 
ers. But the military force has been 
so promptly called out and so effect- 
ively handled this summer that compara- 
tively little property has been destroyed 
by rioters,and the knowledge that the 
whole power of the State will probably 
hereafter be exerted to prevent the inter- 
ruption of business will tend strongly to 
discourage the turbulent. Hitherto, it 
might almost be said, the attitude of the 
Government has been such as to put a pre- 
mium upon violent methods on the part 
of strikers and their sympathizers, but 
there is every indication that that day 
has passed. 

This change in the conduct of the exe- 
cutive officers of government is due to a 
change in public sentiment. There has 
been no diminution in the amount of sym- 
pathy for manual laborers, or in the desire 
that they should improve their condition 
in every way possible. But there is far 
more discrimination exercised upon the 
subject thanformerly. Strikesand boycotts 
are looked upon with increasing disfavor, as 
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tending to injure laborers rather than to 
improve their condition; trade unions are 
now seen to be organizations of dubious 
character, attempting to get advantages 
for their members at the expense of out- 
side laborers, and there a general 
recognition of the truth that many of 
the hardships of laborers are due to 
their own misconduct. Indeed, one of 
the more intelligent of the labor leaders is 
reported as saying that the failure of their 
movements was due to the number of ras- 
cals among the labor organizations. Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the pre- 
sumption has ceased to be in favor of la- 
borers in their controversies with their 
employers; the public now will know 
what their claims and what their methods 
are before granting its sympathy. 


1s 


It would be an interesting research to 
disinter the newspaper judgments of a few 
years ago, at the time of the strikes on 
the horse-car lines in this city, for in- 
stance, and compare them with the cur- 
rent newspaper opinion; but the same 
lesson is taught by a more recent oc- 
currence. At the outbreak of the 
Homestead troubles, the New York World 
took it for granted that the popular de- 
mand would be for fierce denunciation of 
employers and violent support of ‘‘ labor,” 
and shaped its course accordingly. But it 
found that the Sun, which had seen the 
error of its former ways and most vigor- 
ously assailed ‘‘ labor” and defended the 
employers, was gaining a great advantage 
over it, and it has within a short time en- 
tirely changed its tone. Over the out- 
break at Butfalo it roars as gently as any 
sucking dove. Hardly anything could be 
more significant of the real state of public 
opinion than this change of newspaper 
policy. 

The resumption by the civil authorities 
of their normal function of keeping the 
peace operates in another way unfavora- 
bly to the campaign plans of organized 
labor. It removes their great grievance, 
the employment of ‘‘ Pinkerton’s men.” It 
is true that this was a purely sentimental 
grievance, as it could make no difference 
to rioters whether they were shot by 
Pinkerton’s men or by the militia; but 
still it was a grievance. They are now 
reduced to complaining, in behalf of the 
taxpayers, of the expense of supporting an 
army of soldiers; but as they objected to 


the employment of Pinkerton’s men, who | 


were hired by private persons and cost 
the taxpayers nothing, it is evident that 
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it hs 
win on the merits of its own case 
through the odium of the defensive mea 
sures of the employers. 

Since such a change has taken place in 


ive lo 


being, and organized labor wi 


and not 


the disposition of the executive ofticers of 
Government, is it to 
pose that legislatures may be found to be 
more amenable to reasen than hitherto’ 
There is much talk of the difficulty of 
‘‘solving the labor problem,” but so far as 
solving the problem of strikes upon rail 


unreasonable 


sup 


roads is concerned, there is no ditticulty 
about it except what is caused by the Gov 
ernment. The public interest 
that a railroad 
trainman should not 
without reasonable notice. 


requires 
engineer or tireman or 


abandon his work 


This is not a 


matter that affects railroad managers 
and their men alone, and there ia 
no constitutional reason why the Stat 
should not regulate it As it is, a 
railroad company may make a contract 
with a man that he shall not leave its ser 
vice except after due notice, but the State 


practically refuses to enforce the contract 
The company may of course sue the man 
for damages if he breaks his 
but the remedy is worthless. Let t! 
lation of such a contract be made a 


lof These 


win 
Thisae 
meanor, and we shall have an en 
outrageous interruptions of the business 
of the country. 


Even without this remedy the law 
of conspiracy might be invoked, but is 
not a suitable remedy for the evil, and its 


- 


application would be difficult : 
lar. 
with 


nd unpopu 
Where employers have dealt directly 
in 
tracts for labor, and these unions 


trade unions making their « 


struck in violation of their agreement, 
it would seem that actions would | 

against them, and that, as they have 
funds, judgments might be collected 
One such judgment would be a most 
valuable lesson to laborers, teaching, wha 
very many of them ignore, that contracts 
fairly entered into cannot be broken with 
impunity. But, as has been often urged 
the proper remedy for the particular dis 
order from which the railroads suffer is 
suggested by their legal statu The State 


controls them, prescribing what they shall 
charge and how they shall conduct their 





business) Being thus creatures of the 
State and its agents, the State can pre 
scribe the terms upon which employees 


shall be engaged, and in the exercise of its 


police power it can make it an offence for 


any employee to obstruct traffic by un 


| reasonably leaving his work before the 


their real ground of complaint is not 
the character or cost of the force | 


that keeps the peace, but the fact that 
there is any such force employed. 
taxpayers, having in mind the bill that 
was presented to them in Pennsylvania 
on account of the work of the mob in 
1877, will probably dispense with sugges- 
tions from this quarter. 
may be, if our governments, as now seems 
probable, are going to do their duty 
hereafter, Pinkerton’s men will disappear 
with the necessity that called them into 


However this | 


| expired 
The | 


| such a measure will find that 


term for which he contracted to labor has 
A short time ago such a 
could not have been passed, but it is evi 
dent that the public are now ready for it, 
and the party that has courage to adopt 
it has abun 


iaw 


dant popular support. 


THE BALLOT IN MISSISSIPPI. 


THE Constitutional Convention which met 


in Mississippi two years ago devoted the 


arger share of its time and thought to the 
msiderati of 1 ans) for eliminating 
the ignorant negro vote The 1 hod 
finally adopted received the hearty sup 
port of ex Gov. Alcorn and ex Chief-Jus 
tice Simrall who represented the white 
Republiear I f Isaiah T. Montwomery 
in eX-s ve wi repre sented the lored 
Republi iris The ct f intellivent 
men White Ana Gia - Re ! ins ana 
Der rats, Was « rivy stated at t 
by ex Gov. A t who w 

( ‘ ‘ t w v ‘ 

wr ss 

X { > . +7 
cor 
N ( f 

i i PJ t X 
wl 0 it . ‘ 
tt “ Vise s s 
w ‘ i bats | 

) selves 

eon t 

Mr. Mor v, Ww was a rot 
the ( I t _ ra 4 i i 
Im its re I \ Was ad al v the 
Conven Its feat wa 
require? i st hea 
tion a } pay tofa tax 
4 T I r t I t ‘ Ott 1 wus 
ez 1 \N { Tees f rn 

t s { T Vote st! 

’ } i ? Y i T t 1 ‘ 
}wiss } i « wma many i 
~ “ iss lo not ‘ 

e! to pay ® for th 
priv ne Mr. M rv a ed with 
ex G A] and ex Chief-Justice Sim 
{ i Wi in er for ali con 
t 1 if , of his race did not 
v n en h to read the 
Cons Wore rested enc ugh 
s t © ready to pay a poll 
tax 
Th egistration under the new 
{ is i has recently been completed, 
lit sl s that the negro vote has been 
is ve inated as was expected and de 
sired by the colored and white Republicans 
ho helped to frame it. The number of 
whites registered is 68,127, and the number 
of necroes only 8.615. The colored males of 
voti age number about 147,000, while 
there are only about 110,000 whites of the 
same Class In other words, only one 


negro in every seventeen is registered, 
while two whites out of every three are 
on the list. Although there are many 


ities in wh 





ich the negroes greatly out 


number the whites, there is not a single 


one where the colored vote this year will 


be more than ‘scattering.” 
Some Republican organs in the North 


are complaining that it is not fair to 


allow Mississippi her present represen 
tation in Congress and in the Electoral 
Colle while her number of voters is 
so small. The Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
for example, says that the 76,742 re 
gistered voters of Mississippi are repre 


| sented in the Presidential election by nine 


ele 


‘toral votes, while the 335,747 in Mas- 
| sachusetts are represented by only fifteen 
| electoral votes, so that each elector in the 


Southern State represents 8,527 voters, while 
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each in the Northern stands for 22,383 
voters. ‘‘Thus,” it says, ‘‘a Mississippi 
voter has nearly three times as much in- 
fluence in the election of a President as a 
Massachusetts voter.” The Union says 
further: 


‘*We have no quarrel with the educational 
qualification in Mississippi. Fairly adminis- 
tered it would be a good thing, and would 
promote education. But we do object to this 
relic of the old slaveholder’s claim that he 
thould be allowed to represent the slave popu- 
lation in Congress and in the election of Presi- 
dent. If the white voters of Mississippi are 
determined not to accord civil rights to the 
negroes, the whites should not be allow- 
ed to represent the negroes. The North has 
b en cheated in this way about long «nough, 
and it is time that we had a little of the English 
Liberal principle of ‘one man, one vote,’ in 
this country.’’ 


Republican organs which talk in this 
way do not appear to understand the 
basis upon which representation in Con- 
gress, and therefore in the Electoral Col 
lege, is fixed by the Constitution. Section 
2 of Article 14 provides that ‘‘ Represen- 
tatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respec- 
tive numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding In- 
dians not taxed.” Itis not a question of 
the possible number of voters, or of the 
actual number; it is simply a question of 
the actual number of persons—men, wo- 
men, and children. There are propor- 
tionally a great many more women in 
Massachusetts than in the newer States 
of the West, but that does not af- 
fect the representation of the State in 
Songress. If nine out of every ten men in 
the State to-day were to leave it, and the 
same number of women came in their 
places, the State would still have the same 
number of votes in Congress and in the 
Electoral College, although not one of 
those women could cast a ballot for either 
representative or President. 

In asking how many Congressional and 
electoral votes Massachusetts and Missis- 
sippi shall have when a new apportion- 
ment is made, as by the last Congress, the 
question is not how many males each 
State has who do vote or may vote, but 
how many men, women, and children 
(excluding Indians not taxed) it has. Itis, 
indeed, true that the Constitution provides 
that when the right to vote is denied to 
any of the male inhabitants of a State 
over twenty-one years old who are citizens 
of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in re- 
bellion or other crime, ‘‘ the basis of repre- 
sentation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens, twenty-one years 
of age, in such State.” But this provision 
has no applicability to such regulations as 
those in Massachusetts and Mississippi, re- 
quiring a citizen to pass an educational test 
and pay a poll tax before voting, any more 
than to the regulations in this State 


which prevent aman from casting a ballot 
unless his name is on the registry list 
a certain length of time before the elec 





tion. The State does not deny a man 
the right to vote when it tells him 
that he must learn to read, or that he 
must pay a tax, or that he must go 
through the process of registration, in or- 
der to exercise it, so long as any such regu- 
lation applies to all men, as is the case 
in these respects in Massachusetts, New 
York, and Mississippi. 

Undoubtedly the present situation in 
Mississippi is abnormal and exceptional. 
It is also certain to be temporary. The 
time will come when most of the negroes 
will learn to read and will care enough 
for the suffrage to pay a_ two-dollar 
tax for the privilege of exercising it. 
Until that time comes it is the opinion 
of the wisest Repubiicans in Mississippi of 
both races that it is best for the State that 
the negroes should not vote, and outsiders 
may well accept their judgment as to the 
matter. 


HARRISONIAN FOREIGN POLICY. 


THE break of the Republican party with 
the college professors of the country on 
the tariff question is, of course, easily ex- 
plainable on the theory of their contamina- 
tion by English literature and British gold. 
Why they should also differ with the great 
Republican lights on questions of inter- 
national law is not so clear. The fact re- 
mains, however, that as soon as the pro- 
fessors come to pass upon the acts and 
attitude of President Harrison's Adminis- 
tration which relate to foreign affairs, 
they concur in condemning both the de- 
cisions arrived at and the legal arguments 
upon which those decisions are made to 
rest. Prof. Theodore 8. Woolsey, who 
holds the chair of International Law in 
Yale University, is the latest to join the 
unpatriotic ranks. He has an article in 
the last number of the Yale Review en- 
titled ‘‘ An Inquiry concerning our Foreign 
Relations,” in which he demonstrates, as 
we are sure he will soon be told by high 
Republican authority, his unfitness not 
only for such a professorship in any Ame- 
rican institution, but even for the position 
of international law editor on any great 
American paper. 

His ‘‘ Inquiry ” is a perfectly dispassion- 
ate examination of the facts and the law, 
without a trace of political bias or allu 
sion. He begins by referring to the un 
usual number of ‘‘controversies with 
foreign Powers which have arisen of late,” 
and says that ‘‘ the question has presented 
itself whether one main cause has not led 
to allof them, and if so, whether this does 
not indicate a change of foreign policy.” 
He then proceeds to an analysis of the ac- 
tions and contentions of our Government 
in the Bering Sea controversy, in the 
Barrundia affair, and in the various 
phases of the Chilian dispute. In every 
instance he cites undisputed facts and the 
recorded legal arguments of the Adminis- 
tration, and simply asks whether those 
arguments are in accord with the general 
principles of international Jaw, 





In the controversy over sealing in Ber- 
ing Sea, he says that ‘‘the real question” 
is whether its regulation can be estab- 
lished by this country ‘‘ through force asa 
matter of right.” Our famous contention 
that we ‘‘own” the seals, he dismisses by 
laying down the doctrine that ‘‘ wild ani- 
mals unenclosed” ‘‘can be owned by no- 
body.” And the pet bonos mores of 
Messrs. Blaine and Phelps he rather con- 
temptuously describes as ‘‘a meaningless 
phrase, upon which no rights of capture 
can be founded.”” The whole case he finally 
sums up in the following bit of lucid 
and unanswerable reasoning: 


‘¢ The Bering Sea is part of the high seas,and 
sealing beyond the three-miie limit in it can 
be prevented only by an exercise of sovereign- 
ty over it. Such right of sovereignty we de- 
vied to Russia. Such right we now claim, as 
derived from Russia. Such right, if Russia 
possessed it, could only be an incident to the 
ownership of the coasts, and could not exist and 
be conveyed independently. There is no evi- 
dence of an attempt toconvey it in lependently. 
Its territorial right in a portion of the coast bor- 
dering the Bering Sea, does not give this coun- 
try exclusive jurisdiction over the said sea for 
a certain purpose, or for any purpose. Our 
fishery disputes with Canada, the precedents 
in our own history, maritime law, common 
sense, all discredit the idea. It is a great avd 
an uncue stretch of the jurisdiction of the 
United States to capture twelve sbips and warn 
off a great many more for engaging ina species 
of fishery many mites from land.”’ 


In his discussion of the Barrundia af- 
fair, Prof. Woolsey uses the same method 
of impartial inquiry as to fact and imper- 
sonal application of the recognized practice 
of international law. His finding is that 
‘both Commander Reiter and Mr. Mizner, 
judged by the rules and precedents of in 
ternational law, acted with absolute pro- 
priety. And yet their action proved so un- 
acceptable to their Government that the 
one was recalled and the other removed 
from his command with a reprimand.” 
As in the Bering Sea case, the Professor 
notices here ‘‘a marked extension of the 
jurisdiction claimed by the United States. 
It announces to its naval officers the duty 
of protecting all political refugees sailing 
under its merchant flag, even when within 
the waters of the country to which those 
refugees belong, by strategy if not by 
force—the duty of bringing asylum to 
them, instead of permitting them to seek 
it. This was destined to bear fruit.” 

That fruit he finds in the Chilian im- 
broglio. The seizure of the Jtata was 
‘‘improper,” because she was engaged in 
a ‘‘purely commercial transaction ” and 
was ‘‘in no sense fitting out an armed 
expedition.” And the sensational chase 
by the Charleston he declares to be ‘* ab- 
solutely novel” in international practice. 
‘‘A State at peace has no jurisdiction over 
the ships of other nationalities on the high 
seas, except on suspicion of piracy. Such 
a stretch of jurisdiction on the part of the 
most powerful State on this continent must 
necessarily appear an alarming matter to 
allits neighbors.” Turning to the right 
of asylum demanded by Mr, Egan, under 
instructions from Washington, for the 
Balmacedists, Prof. Woolsey shows it to 
have been ‘‘excessive” when the almost 
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uniform policy of our Government is made 
the test. And the refusal to accept the 
findings of the Chilian courts, and the 
setting up of an er-parfe naval tribunal in 
San Francisco and basing action upon its 
findings, he characterizes as ‘‘a fresh ex 
ample of the enlarged view of our rights 
of sovereignty to which we are fast ac 
customing our people, and in which we 
are training our-navy.”’ 

It is this ‘‘attempt on the part of the 
Government to stretch its claim of juris 
diction unduly” that Prof. Woolsey finds 
to be the constant element and tendency 
in all the instances he hasexamined. Ask- 
ing what this means and will involve, he 
closes his paper with words which ought 
always to be printed in parallel columns 
with Republican platform glorification of 
the honor won the ‘‘ flag” by the present 
Administration, and with every valiant 
stump speech on the same subject 

‘*It means in the first place a departure from 
the old and safe policy of the tathers. It 
means courting rather than avoiding foreign 
entanglements. It moans one co.li-ion atter 
another, each with its sulphurous war-cloud 
about it. It means the vio ation of former 
precedents, setting up new ones in their steai 
which may prove awkward, even dangerous 
It will encourage aggressions upen weak neigh 
bors. It will make this country hated and 
distrusted by its natural friends. It will weaken 
its commercial position on ths continent, throw 
ingtrade into other channels than our own. 
. . Andagain, what will this new policy, 
if persisted in, involve? If we assume ana! 
vanced position, we must be prepared to main 
tain it. Weshall need a larger army; a navy 
of the first rank; an increase of taxation to 
pay tor these; a reversal of our military and 
naval policy to maintain them.’’ 

We have not quoted the weighty words 
of this high authority simply because they 
confirm throughout the position taken by 
this paper in each of these controversies 
Personal gratification goes for very little 
beside the sense of a great public service 
rendered by this honored son of an honored 
father. He speaks for the educated and sane 
opinion of thecountry. He represents that 
tribunal—the tribunal of history 
which all political intrigues and partisan 
scheming must ultimately be judged. Po 
liticians may boast that they can carry 
elections and ‘‘make history ” in spite of 
all the professors; but, after ali, it is the 
professors who write history, and, just as 
in the pages of Adams and McMaster the 
little-great politicians of the past find 
their pillory, so will their fellows of to 
day in the impartial records yet to be 
made by other college professors 
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ROBERT LOWE, LORD SHERBROOKE. 
LONDON, August 10, INiP 

Hap Robert Lowe died twenty-five years | 

ago, his death would have been a_ political 


event of the first magnitude; but to-day hard 
ly anybody under forty years of age 
who Lord Sherbrooke was, and the new gen 


e- 


ration wonder why their seniors feel any inte- 


knows | « 


rest in the disappearance of an undistinguished | 
peer whose name has long since cease to be | 


heard in either the literary or the political 
world. It requires an effort to believe that he 
was at one time hela the equal in oratory and 
the superior in intellect of Mr. Bright and Mr, 





The Nation. 


Gladstone. 
nals of men who bave been equa!ly famous and 


There are few instances in our an 
whose fame has been bounded by so short a 
span out of a long life. No one who knew him 
ever doubted bis abilities. He made a brilliant 
reputation at Oxford, where be was the con 
temporary and more than the peer of Roun 
dell Palmer (now and Archi 
bald Tait (afterwards Archbishop of Canter 
bury). When he left the University, 
anecdotes of his ready and caustic wit were 
long current, he tried his fortune at the bar, 
but w.th such scant success that he presently 


Lord Selborne) 


where 


emigrated to New South Wales, soon rose to 
prominence and unpopularity there, returned 
in ten years with a tolerable fortune, became 
a leading-article writer on the Jimes, entered 
Pariiament, but was little heard of till Lord 
Palmerston gave him the place of Vice-Presi 
dent of the on Educa 
tion, from which he was presently driven by 


Committee of Council 


an attack, now admitted to have been unfair, 
of Lord Robert Lord 
His fame dates from 1865, when be appeared 
ot 
Partiamentary 


Ceeil (now Salisbury) 


as the trenchant critic & measure for ex 
in b 
Next 
year, however, his powers shone forth in their 
The Liberal 


Commons by 


tending the franchise 


roughs, introduced by a private member. 


Ministry, led in the 
Mr. Glad-tone, had 
Bill which 
excited the dislike of the more conservative or 
lhis dis 
tterings 
Mr. La 


iwainst it in 


full lustre. 
House of 
brought in a Franchise Extension 
more timid among their supporters 
like might not d 
but for the vehemence with which 
opposed the measure. He fought 


have gone beyvon miu 


we 


a series of speeches which produced a greater 
impression in the House of Commons, and 
roused stronger feelings of admiration and 
hostility in the country, than perhaps any 
other pohtical addresses have done in the pre 


sent century so sud 


fhe new luminary rose 


denly to the zenith and cast so unexpected a 


light that everybody was dazzled; and thoug! 


many dissented, few ventured to criticise. 


rhe surprising effect of these speeches of 


Ise 6 


can hardly be understood by any one who does 
not Know how commonplace and practical the 
general tone of Parlian entary lehating is in 
our time. 

Parliament then contained, and even now 
contains, a great many capable lawvers, ca 


pable men of business, capable country gen! 


men; Many men who can express themselves 
with clearness, tluency, and good sens Few, 
however, are able to produce tinished rhetoric; 


still fewer have a range of thought and know 

ledge extenuing much beyond the ordinary 
education of a gentleman and the ordinary 
ideas of a politician; and the assembly is 
usually so intolerant of rhetoric, and so much 
incline i to treat, as unpractical, facts and ar- 
guments drawn from recondite sources, that 
even those who possess out-of-the-way learning 
are disposed, and rightly se, to use it very 
sparingly. In Robert Lowe, however, a re- 
markable rhetorical and dialectical power was 





combined with a command of branches of bis 


torical, hterarv, and economic knowledge so 


unfamiliar to the average member as to have 
for him ail the charm of novelty The rhe 
t Was sometimes too elaborate. The pohti 


But the 
could fail 


il philosophy was not always sound 


rhetoric was so taking thet no 


one 
to enjoy it; and the political philosophy was 
put in so terse, bright, and pointed a form that 
t made the ordinary country gentleman fancy 
himself a philosopher while he listened to it or 
repeated it to his friends at the club. The 
Speeches, which were not so much directed to 


the particular measure as an indictment of 








141 


the 


democratic government in genera), bad 
great advantage of expressing what many hai 
felt, but few bad ventured to av, and of be 
ing delivered from one side of the House an 
cheered the No 


speaker in the House of Commons s 


by other. position gives a 
cha y 
tage ground, because the phenomenon is com 
paratively rare, and because nothing 


annoys a party and gratifies its 


so Thuch 
antagonists 
as when one of recalcitrant members 
attacks it in flank. 
at the contents of these Speen hes 


only tive or 


its own 


When one looks back me 


the: 


six of them—and is surprised at 


their success, this favoring circumstance 





the whole temper of the upper class, 
was beginning to acquire those Tory babits of 





thought which it has since so much dev ext, 
need to be remembered In themselves, as 
pieces of “civil wiscom,” the speeches are not 
tirst-rate. No one would dream of compari: 
them to Burke's, either in originahty or in 
weight. But for the moment they were far more 
appreciated than Burke's were by the | se 
his time, which thought of dining w >? 
thought of convincing. Rebert Lowe was f 
some months an intellectual idel, b recollect 
to have been in those davs at a breakfast 
party given by an eminent politician and 
minal supporter of the Liberal Ministry, a1 
to have heard the leader of the S 

tew set, an able writer who was t of 
terary and political oracle deliver 
amid general applause, includ f the 
host, the opinion that Lowe was an intel 
al giant compared to Mr. Giaustor ned that 
the reputation of the latter bad been virtually 
extinguished. This period of g ory, which was 


, 


enhanced by the fallof Lord Russell and Mr 
Gladstone trom power in June, IN), lasted 
tall Mr. Lowe, who was now of course a force 
to be ceunte! with, obtained office as Chan 


ce lor of the Exchequer in the Liberal Min 


try which came in in the end of INe&. From 
that moment his position declined. He lost 
popularity and influence both with the country 


and in the House of Cemmons. His speeches 


were always alle, but they did not seem to tell 
when delivered from the bench 


His 
nious, 


ministerial 


though 


opposition 


financia proposals, often inge 


usually roused Before he 
eft office Isv4 he had ceased to be a force 


in 


Nh Po.llics, I lid his 
Opposition that 
to the 


Liberal (rov 


e nothing to retmeve 
fame during the :ix vears of 


foliowed, and in ISM) was relegated 
House of Lords, because the new 
ernment of that vear could not make room for 
him. Very soon thereafter bis memory began 
to fail, and for the last ten years he has been 
quite forgotten 


our politics. 


there is hardly a paratiel in 


This sudden and complete obscuration of 


one whose reputation was genuine, because 
bis intellectual powers were really great, re- 
quires some explanation. One 


He 


short-sighted, so that when he wrote, his nose 


cause Was Aa 


purely physical one was excessively 


Was apt to rub out the words his pen had 


traced, and he was therefore shut out from all 


that knowledge of men and of audiences 
which is to be obtained by watching their 
faces. For social purposes he might almost as 


well have been blind; yet he did not receive 
that kind of indulgence which is extended to 
the blind. With- 
out being iil-natured, he was a hard-natured 


The other cause was moral. 


man, never appearing to consider the feelings 
of others. He was not unkindly, and he cer- 
tainly did not, as was believed of another bril- 
liant contemporary, Lord Westbury, positive- 
ly enjoy tbe giving of pain. But he bad 





boundless scorn for the slow and the dull aud 
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the unenlightened, and he never restrained his 
swift and scorching wit merely for the sake of 
sparing those who came in his way. Instances 
are not wanting of men who have maintained 
great influence in spite of their rough tongues 
and the enmities which rough tongues provoke. 
But such men have usually also possessed some 
of the arts of popularity, and have been able 
to retain the adherence of their party at large, 
even when they had alienated many who came 
into personal contact with them, This was 
not Lowe’s case. He did not conceal his con- 
tempt for the multitude, and had not the tact 
needed for humoring it, any more than for 
managing the House of Commons. The very 
force and keenness of his intellect kept him 
aloof from other people and prevented him 
from understanding their sentiments. He saw 
things so clearly that he could not tolerate 
mental confusion, and was apt to reach con- 
clusions so fast that he missed perceiving some 
of the things which are gradually borne in 
upon slower minds. There was also a certain 
harshness, perhaps a certain narrowness, about 
his views. Even in those days of rigid eco- 
nomics, he took an exceptionally rigid view of 
all economic problems, refusing to make al- 
lowance for any motives except those of bare 
self-interest. He professed, and doubtless to 
some extent felt, a contempt for all appeals to 
historical or literary sentiment, and relished 
nothing more than deriding his own classical 
training as belonging to an effete and absurd 
view of education. He left his own mark on 
our elementary school system by establishing 
the system of payment by results, but nearly 
every change made in that system since his 
day has tended to destroy the alterations he 
made and bring back tie olderscondition of 
things, though no doubt in an amended form. 
His ideas of University reform seemed limited 
to the extension of the plan of competitive 
examinations for honors and money prizes—a 
plan which more and more displeases the most 
enlightened of our University teachers, and is 
felt to have done more harm than good to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, where it has had the full- 
est play. 

It would not be fair to charge him with the 
results of his vigorous action against the ex- 
tension of the suffrage in 1866, for no one 
could have then predicted that in the follow- 
ing year the Tories, beguiled by Mr. Disraeli, 
would reverse their former attitude and carry 
a suffrage bill far wider than that which they 
had rejected a year before. But the sequel of 
the successful resistance of 1866 may stand as 
a warning to those who think that the course 
of resolute opposition is likely, because it seems 
courageous, to be the right course for patri- 
otic men. Had the moderate bill of 1866 been 
suffered to pass, the question would probably 
have slept for another tbirty years, and Eng- 
land would still be ruled in the main by mid- 
dle-class votes. The consequence of the heat- 
ed contests of 1866 and 1867 was not only to 
bring about a larger immediate change, but to 
create an interest in the question which soon 
prompted the demand for the extension of 
household suffrage to the counties, and in 1885 
completed the process by which England has 
become a democracy. Thus to Robert Lowe, 
as much as to Disraeli and Gladstone, is due 
the tremendous change which has passed upon 
this country since 1866, and the compass of 
which is only now beginning to be realized, 
while its ultimate effects upon the government 
of the country no one can predict. Lowe him- 
self never recanted his views, but never re- 
peated his declaration of them, feeling that he 
had incurred unpopularity enough. He hada 
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bitter personal enemy in Disraeli, who once 
went out of his way to inflict upon him a per- 
sonal humiliation, when Lowe had made an in- 
discreet speech; nor was the latter slow to 
take every opportunity of making Disraeli the 
target for his own sarcasm. They were not 
unequally matched. Intellectually Lowe was 
for most purposes the stronger man; but Dis- 
raeli had a skill in manipulating men and as- 
semblies which gave him a far more enduring 
success, while his foe is chiefly remembered as 
one of those whose careers illustrate the old 
dictum that mere mental power is one of the 
smallest elements in the highest kinds of suc- 
cess, O.D. 








GLADSTONE’S RETURN TO POWER. 


Lonpon, August 11, 1892. 


THE debate with which the present Par- 
liament opened had no importance un- 
til Tuesday afternoon, when Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke and Mr. Balfour answered him, 
before a House crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity. Mr.Gladstone’s voice was by no means 
what it used to be, or what it was even three 
years ago, when I heard him last; but whether 
this was the effect of advancing years, or of 
the cold from which he has been recently 
suffering and has not yet quite recovered, 
it was not possible for any one who does not 
see and hear him daily to judge. But even 
in a partially disabled condition, it is still a 
marvellous organ, for although he hardly 
raised it at all, it penetrated to every corner 
of the House, and was as audible to me in the 
gallery as if | weresitting beside him. But in 
another way I thought the effect of age was 
distinctly visible, The speech was, as regards 
matter, entirely worthy of his best days. The 
work he had to do was very delicate, for he 
had not only to “arraign,” and “view with 
alarm,” as we say, the doings of the Tories 
during the past seven years, but he had to pro- 
duce something in the nature of an outline of 
what he would do himself when he came into 
office, more particularly touching the Irish 
question. All this called here and there for 
an emphasis of voice and manner which in 
olden times was never wanting, but which on 
this occasion he seemed to lack physical vigor 
to supply. The result was, that some of his 
best points were not driven home as they 
might have been, and in other days would 
have been, for his oratory has always abound- 
ed in fiery passages. 

This defect was made the more apparent by 
contrast with the ringing tones in which Mr. 
Balfour, who followed, delivered his speech. 
His youthful, vigorous air when on his feet 
must, I thought, have suggested some rather 
melancholy reflections to the Liberals touching 
their own chief. For there is no getting away 
from the fact that, immense as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s value now is as a party leader, he has 
passed the period of those longs espoirs et 
vastes pensées, which are an essential part of 
the equipment of a statesman who supplies in- 
spiration to a great political party. So that 
nobody can see or hear him without feeling 
deeply the cloud which his advanced age 
throws over the future of the English Liberals. 
The matter of his speech was admirable. It 
was as dexterous and eloquent as usual, and 
was marked by an elevation of tone and 
breadth of view which furnished its chief su- 
periority over Mr. Balfour’s reply. This reply 


was clever, I might say “smart” and incisive, 
but it was nearly all tu quoque and recrimi- 
nation. He “cornered” the old man with real 
undergraduate truculence, by means of plenty 





of quotations from old speeches and letters. 
In fact, these quotations constitute the princi- 
pal part of the ory and Liberal Unionist 
ammunition. The importance attached to 
them is curious. Nearly all the English Libe- 
rals are recent converts to Home Rule, and ten 
years ago shared to the fullest extent the views 
on the Irish question now held by the Tories. 
Both sides of the House used to join with 
alacrity in passing Irish coercion bills, so that 
quoting old speeches against them is very like 
reminding a convert to Catholicism of the 
harsh things he used to say of the Pope in his 
Protestant days. 

What has opened the eyes of the Liberal 
party, as well as Mr. Gladstone’s, is the 
appearance in the House of Commons, 
under the extended suffrage, of the real 
representatives of the bulk of the Irish peo- 
ple, for the first time since the Union, and 
the demonstration that business cannot be 
done ina satisfactory way, in the existing 
state of British politics, as long as these 
eighty-five Irish members remain lodged as a 
foreign substance in the very entrails of the 
British body politic. That this would be one 
of the results of Home Rule if an Irish repre- 
sentation were retained at Westminster, as all 
are agreed must be the case, is now the chief 
Conservative argument against it. But the 
difficulty already exists. The Irish for the 
third time last night turned a British Ministry 
out of office on Irish questions. They turned 
Mr. Gladstone out in 1885. They turned Lord 
Salisbury out the same year. They turned him 
out again last night. So that one can bardly 
believe one’s ears when one hears the cleverest 
men on the Conservative side predicting this 
state of things as one of the most-to-be-dread- 
ed results of Home Rule, and therefore the 
strongest objection toit. On the Liberal side, 
on the other band, it is, even in the minds of 
those who most dislike the Irish and are most 
indifferent to their wrongs, the strongest pos- 
sible reason for setting them off by themselves 
in charge of their own affairs. What occurred 
last night was in fact a triumph and vindica- 
tion of this view. 

Anda most exciting night it was. Only Mr. 
Gladstone, among the leaders, and Mr. Balfour 
spoke on Tuesday. The debate was adjourned, 
after some skirmishing, until Thursday, and 
it was agreed that the division should be then 
taken. The Ministry were all along anxious 
that the debate should be protracted, and the 
final trial of strength delayed, in spite of the 
eagerness of their rank and file to get away to 
the moors. The Liberals, on the other hand, 
were fully determined not to debate, to be 
content with Mr. Gladstone’s statement, and 
to move on the enemy’s works and compel a 
surrender at the earliest possible moment. 
Consequently last night they left all the talk- 
ing to the Tories and the Liberal Unionists. 
Mr. Chamberlain opened the fray at four 
o’clock, before a House crowded to its utmost 
capacity, and there was a vague but ill- 
founded expectation that Sir William Har- 
court would answer him. Mr. Chamberlain 
probably never did better in his life, and it 
was curious to see the delighted expectation 
with which the Tories,and especially the young 
“swells,” watched bis opening strokes, as he dis- 
tributed little squirts of vitriol all around him, 
a drop or two on “Tim” Healy, a drop or two 
on Labouchere, on Harcourt, on Asquith, on 
Trevelyan, and a regular shower now and 
then on the Irish. A more perfect master of 
debate, in its lowest form, however, probably 
never was seen. All its tricks and devices are 
ready to his hand. Every interruption was 
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He 
foolish or inconsistent 


turned to account in the deftest manner. 
had a whole arsenal of 
remarks that his enemies in bygone days had 
made, ready in his hat, and, after rubbing a 
little poison on each arrow, discharged it at 
his old friends with wonderful effect, amidst 
the uproarious applause and mirth of the 
Tories. If hatred and contempt were or could 
become, in these democratic days, great politi- 
cal forces, Mr. Chamberlain would have a great 
future. His face—to be just a little personal 
—greatly increases the effectiveness of bis pe- 
culiar style of oratory, for one rarely sees a 
human countenance these passions 
more vividly. As ue turned now and then on 
the Irish who were behind bim, bis look was 
literally baleful, and, in the days of the “evil 
eye,” would certainly have blasted the whole 
delegation with some atrocious stroke of “bad 
luck.” He spoke for over an hour, with ex- 
traordinary cleverness, but I do not think I 
exaggerate when | say that there was not in 
the whole of his remarks one word of hope or 
conciliation for either the Irish or his old col- 
leagues; not one suggestion, solemn as the oc- 
casion was, looking to any amicable or har- 
monious solution of the Irish problem, or to 
any future for it but a steady application of 
brute force to bridlg discontent. At the end 
he tried to infuse a lyric strain into his pero- 
ration by making a sort of appeal to the Lib- 
erals, for the good of the country, no! to turn 
the Tories out or assume office themselves, 
but the effect was almost ludicrous. The wa- 
ters of rhetoric, like other waters, cannot be 
made to rise higher than their source, and & 
dry, cynical, and mocking nature cannot pro- 
duce either pathos or solemnity at will. 

These remarks are in a measure true of Mr. 
Balfour also. There is nothing in which Mr. 
Gladstone’s superiority to them both is better 
shown than in the breadth of view and ele- 
vation of tone he manages to infuse into his 
speeches. All his argumentation on this Irish 
question points directly to the conclusion that 
the present state of it cannot last; that “force 
is noremedy”; that, even if it were, it is im- 
possible, as has now been proved, to apply it 
indetinitely, owing to the state of British poli- 
tics; that, in the modern world, great masses 
of men must be conciliated and cannot be driv- 
en; aud that, as Burke said, “ Your measures 
must be healing.” I am constantly struck 
here by the resemblance of some phases of the 
mental condition of the Conservatives to that 
of the Northern Conservatives about slavery 
before the war—that is,they maintain that they 
could settle the Irish question if the other side 
would let it alone, as if the unwillingness or 
inability of the other side to let it alone were 
not part, and a most important part, of the 
problem to be solved, and asif the ridicule 
and insult heaped on the Irish for cherishing 
national sentiment were likely to kill it in 
days which have seen the Bulgarians and Ser- 
bians, after 400 years of Turkish slavery, rise in 
twenty years into respectable nationalities. 

After Mr. Chamberlain’s philippic,the debate 
fell into the hands of the minor men on both 
sides,and was for three or four hours addressed 
to empty benches. 
was a very considerable man in the world of 
finance and science—Sir John Lubbock—but,as 
if to confirm the popular impression about the 
difticuity of making politicians out of scien- 
tists, he inflicted on the House about an hour 
of the dreariest platitudes I bave ever listened 
to, half read and half spoken,in a singsong and 
hardly audible voice.’ The interest of the oc- 
casion did not return till about ten, when the 
House was again crowded, and Sir Henry 
James, who shares with Mr. Chamberlain the 


express 


The 


Nation. 


honor of leading the Liberal Unionists, to the 
delight of the Tories and the surprise of the 
Liberals, took the in a high 
state of irritation, and proceeded for one hour 
to pour on the heads of the Gladstonians, and 
especially Mr. Asquith, a stream of evidently 
long-pent-up wrath, in answer to the accusa- 
tion of political “perfidy” and “apostasy” 
which has been freely dealt out to him and his 
associates. Sir Henry James is a very distin 

guished lawyer, who bas been Attorney-Gene 

ral under Gladstone, but he is also a very at 

tractive man of the world and an orator of 
remarkable polish. He gave friends and foes 
on this occasion a great treat by a defence of 
extraordinary fire and etfectiveness, containing 
several pieces of invective of the tirst order, 
chietly directed against Mr. Asquith and Sir 
William Harcourt. ‘The latter was expected 
to reply, and when Sir Henry had finished, 
the shouts for him showed how keenly the 
House would have relished a set-to 
two such renowned gladiators; but nothing 
could induce Sir William to depart from the 
Liberal policy of silence, and the disappoint 
ment was great. 

The calls fora division now became 
fierce, but the Tory whips reported tnat some 
of their men were still absent, and Mr. Chap 
lin, the Minister of Agriculture, was put up 
to fill the hour before midnight. What fol 
lowed was extremely diverting. The House 
was crammed and the excitement was rapidly 
rising. The slightest incident forth 
cheers and counter cheers, not hand-clapping 
or stamping, but the usual “Hear, hear 
roused intoa prolonged roar of encouragement 
or defiance. Mr. Chaplin is a large, pompous 
Tory squire from Lincolnshire, with an im 
mense sense of his own dignity and impor 
tance, as “a responsible minister of the Crown”; 
and the Liberals, and the Irish especially, rose 
at him as a lawful victim of their impa 
tience. When he began another exposure of 
Mr. Gladstone's inconsistency by means of old 
quotations, there arose a tumult of which no 
description can give any idea. When he leaned 
over his notes or opened a book,a terrible wail 
of despair rent the air. When he wet his lips, 
the applause was frantic, and every sentence 
or clause of a sentence which could be twisted 
into a sign of conciusion brought d 
house. The general mirth became tinally over 
powering, and not the least ludicrous feature 
of the scene was the solemnity with which a 
carefully attired row of foreign ministers and 
secretaries of legation, near whom I 
seated, looked down on the riot. Either they 
did not understand English well enough to 
catch the humor of the occasion, or fancied they 
were witnessing the beginning of a revolution 

The fun grew faster and more furious as the 
hour wore on, Mr. Chaplin making a gallant 
tight. He could not make himself heart, but 
he did fill up the time, and at last Mir. Balfou 
pulled him down by his coat-tails, indicating 
that his men were all on the ground and the 
final moment was at hand. “Divide, divide,” 


floor, evidently 
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very 
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Among these minor men | 


was shouted louder and louder from the Li- 
beral side. The Speaker put the question, and 
was met by a mighty“ Aye” and a mighty “ No,” 
in rapid succession. A division is 
the tellers are appointed. Both 
to their respective lobbies. In a very few 
minutes, the result is announced—3) to 310— 
but everybody knew what it would be. Mr. 
Gladstone was one of the last to vote, and as 
he passed up the aisle to his place the Liberals 
all rose, most of them mounting the benches, 
and, hats in the air, gave hima tremendous 


called for, 


sides file out 
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covered him with a storm of applause, through 
which he hurried somewhat shrinkingly to his 
seat, and which did not cease till Mr. Balfour 
rose to say what the Ministry would co. As 

stood there, in the torefront of the crowd, a 


ts be calm, looking 
with a haif 


gave him, all were } 





and prolonged cheer, which, after welcoming 
him, took up the teller’s announcement, and 





ht and nervous figure, evidently struggling 


every inch a gentleman, 


shy, half-modest air, his followers 


leased to »ee, the same Kind 


of uproarious tribute Gladste .e had received; 
and after he had moved an adjournment for a 
week, “after the very important division which 
had just taken place,” the whole assemblage 
poured out into the cool night, the v rs 
cheering Gladstone until the crowd itside 
took it up and roared him on his way 
nome. But every one felt that he had wit 
nessed one of the great historic scenes of 
English history—Gladstone returned to power 
for the fourth time, at the age of eichty- 
two, and an English Ministry driven from 
otfice forthe third time by the Irish vote, 
which the Unionists have for seven years 
been trying to treat as a neglectable quantity 
E. L. G 


LEYDEN AND ITS ARCHIVES 


Avevust 4, isa2 


Few cities ip Europe are more interesting to 
the historical student than that in which the 
founders of New England received their politi 


eal training. Here, durin 


in the truce between the little fighting repub- 
lic and giant Spain, dwelt the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers. Here the y saw, under their own eyes and 
in actual working, political principles and in 
in 

tinds 
of the 


ot 


stitutions which they transplanted to virg 


shores and a larger field. Here one 


abundant and overwheiming evidence 


before their arrival, 


writers 


existence, centuries 


which our cal of American 





history imagine were “invented ” in New Eng- 
land. Here i 
finds material for 


the Dutch 


n the municipal archives one 
a tolerably full history of 
life of the Plymouth men. 

From the gallery in the tall broach-tower of 
the City Hmll in Leyden, we took a bird's-eye 
A 


and bright sunlight enabled us to dis- 


view of the history of the municipality. 
fair day 
cern the mighty minsters of the towns far and 
near, and to note the lines of greenery and 
hat make up the natural map beyond 
masses of red tiles. the 
Broad Street, originally the old Roman road 
In front was the Rapenburg, its 
semicircular canal enclosing the space between 
This formed the ancient city 
which first received its name of Leythen in 
p. Close at hand is the Burg or round 
castle of brick-work dating from Saxon, pos- 
fre It stands on the hill 
at the junction of the old and the new Rhine. 
In front the site of the castle of the Counts of 
Holland is visible, though now occupied by 
High over all rises Saint Peter’s 
was the 

houses. 


walter t 


Below us ran 


hh 
he 
+ tl > < 
tO Lhe sea. 


it and the Rhine. 


m Roman times. 


other edifices. 
Kerk, under the shadow of which 
lilgrim of twenty-two 
This church, begun in 1121 and finished in 
1315, was venerable-looking when the Pilgrims 
saw it in 1610, and the crossed keys of the 
oly apostle still form the “arms” of the city. 
Ibe two canals first cut for the washing of the 
wool preparatory to the making of the cloth 
for which the city has always been famous, 
have been multiplied, while the Rhine River, 
feeder of them all, has been trained and curbed 
so as to make many more avenues of water 
than there are bars to a gridiron. The wide 
enclosing moat no longer reflects the crenel- 
lated walls and lofty fortified gates. These 


settlement 





tities rat 


nt 
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were demolished a few years ago, but the great 
canal, with no fewer than fourteen indenta- 
tions, shows where bastions formerly stood, 
Of St. Pancras Church, the University build- 
ings, the old home of the Elzevirs, we have not 
space to tell, 

Descending through the spider-like network 
of wires into the room where the rosy-cheeked 
player of the carillon is, with fists well sheathed 
in buckskin gloves, pounding the oaken keys 
of the music-board, we are soon below the 
merry bells which are just sounding “Auf 
Wiedersehen.” The main part of the edifice 
was built several centuries before it received 
its present sculptured and heraldic front, 
which was entirely new when the Pilgrims first 
passed beneath it to declare intentions of 
marriage, or to consult land deeds and titles 
previous to purchasing property. Here are the 
large and numerous rooms devoted to the ar- 
chives of Leyden, which are the richest of any 
city in Netherland, and possibly of any single 
city in Europe. 

For the student of political and social sci- 
ence, these records are invaluable because so 
voluminous and so chronologically continuous. 
In the matter of the preservation of archives, 
Franklin’s dictum holds good that “three 
moves are as bad as a fire.” Amsterdam, for ex- 
ample, has suffered lamentably from both con- 
flagrations and removals. Leyden, while un- 
dergoing siege, famine, gunpowder, explosion, 
and the ebb and flow of commercial fortune, 
has never moved her town hali or suffered loss 
by the flames. The various departments of 
municipal life, in monastic, feudal, imperial, 
republican, and monarchical eras, are here 
fuily illustrated for the student. Already, 
though tons of papers have not been inspected, 
most of the matter bas been arranged and 
classified by the accomplished Archivarius, 
Mr.C.M.Dozy. Of medizval parchment land- 
leases duly sealed there are about 5,000. In 
many instances one can trace back the titles 
of land to the original grantee in the thir- 
teenth century. One casually adinires the ex- 
cellent quality of the hand-made Dutch paper 
and rich black ink, legible after four or tive 
centuries. The story of the land purchases, 
transfers, and sales of the Pilgrim Fathers is 
here open and legible, as well as the diagrams 
and entries made by their Dutch predecessors 
in business centuries before. In a word, here 
are practically the registr'es which the fly- 
mouth men are traditionally believed to have 
invented and given to the United States. 


—_———" As to the existence in Leyden of public 


schools for the common folk nearly 800 years 
before Robinson’s company set foot in the 
city, the record is no less clear. Entirely se- 
parate from church or monastic schools, or pri- 
vate enterprise in pedagogics, we find for the 
years 1357, 1392, and 1399 records of the ap- 
pointment by the municipality of teachers and 
sub-teachers for the city schools, Here are’ 
noted the appropriations of public money raised 
by taxation for the erection of buildings, the 
maintenance of schools, and the payment of 
salaries. We read also of protection guaran- 
teed the master against the parents of bad 
boys whose cuticle may have been welted by 
too energetic application of birch. These con- 
tinuous notices of appropriations and various 
matters of public-school economy occur fre- 
quently until the present time. While the 
children of those able to pay were to bring 
weekly a small sum to the treasury of the 
school, poor children were admitted and in- 
structed free. The object of this free educa- 
tion as well as that given at a merely nominal 
price was “not only wisdom and cleverness, 





but good manners in church and on the street.” 
In various museums in the country from the 
Dan of Leuwarden to the Beersheba of Flush- 
ing, as well as inthe Dutch books, notably one 
entitled ‘A Peep into the Old School World,’ 
I have enjoyed seeing and reading about the 
text books, rules, apparatus of correction and 
instruction, and general equipment of these 
public schcols which were common in all Hol- 
land in the fifteenth century. Doubtless, also, 
the Pilgrims’ children were trained in those of 
Leyden in the seventeenth century. 

Among other treasures in the Leyden ar- 
chives are a letter from the Pope in 1290, and 
an original copy of the Great Privilege of 1477. 
The records for 500 years and over of the tax- 
lists, public works, guilds, military and fire 
organizations, orphan asylums, alims-houses, 
homes for widows, widowers, and old men, 
aged couples, and that wonderful system of 
benevolence for which the Hollanders were 
and are still famous, are here for the examina- 
tion of the student. They show that the Dutch 
were the teachers of Europe in systematic 
charity. 

Those who would make researches into the 
history of federal government cannot afford to 
neglect Leyden. For, in addition to the mag- 
nificent and voluminous printed publications of 
the Resolutions of the States of Holland, there 
are rooms devoted to storage of the original 
papers illustrating the relation of the sovereign 
city of Leyden and of the state of South Hol- 
land to the central Government controlled by 
tue States-General and the Stadholders. Some- 
how, to look at even a few of these documents 
made us remember that Mr. Freeman—possibly 
for reasons connected with the achievements of 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and Tbhomas— 
failed to complete his History of Fe!eral Gov- 
ernment. We recalled, also, that Mr. Ban- 
croft found that his personal knowledge of 
most European languages except that which 
most fully enshrines the actual history of a 
federal republic, did not avail for his treatise 
on the ‘History of the Formation of the Ameri- 
can Constitution.’ He needed the Dutch and 
was obliged to have his work in Holland done 
by deputy. The historian who is yet to give 
us a worthy treatise on Federal Government 
cannot afford to neglect the country which 
gave us, as the framers of our Constitution ex- 
pressly state, and repeatedly show in their 
writings, their “great example.” To go from 
Leyden to dine at the house of the great- 
granddaughter of the Amsterdam banker who 
negotiated the loans, aggregating $14,000,000, 
to our country in 1780; to talk with the biog- 
vapher of Van der Capellep, who, more than 
any one or many, secured the reecgnition of 
John Adams and of the independence of the 
United States; and to visit the great-grandson 
of Prof, Luzac ot Leyden, the correspondent of 
Washington, Adams, and Jefferson, and the 
hearty advocate of American liberty—was but 
to emphasize to my mind the importance of 
Holand as the theatre of federal government. 

From the record rooms where was the pre- 
cious documentary history of the Pilgrims, 
showing not only their petitions, intentions of 
marriage, tax-lists, and business transactions, 
but al-o the proofs of their citizenship and 
political training in municipal and republ can 
government, it was but a sbort walk to their 
old home. We shall not describe what is al- 
ready familiar. In Clock Alley, alongside 
St. Peter’s Church, one easily finds now t.e 
superb bronze tablet set in the outer wall, and 
unveiled last July with appropriate ceremc- 
nies, including a bilingual speech from the la- 
mented Kuenen, Suffce it to say that this 





tablet is a memorial to the noble, self-effacing 
teacher, John Robinson, and the appropriate 
work of a single religious denominational body. 
It is not, nor was it intended to be, the tri- 
bute of the whole American people to the 
founders of New England. That, we trust, is 
yet tocome. The city authorities of Rotterdam 
on July 11, 1892, at their own prompting, 
named the street in front of the spot at “ Delfts 
Haven” whence the Speedwell sailed for Amer- 
ica, Pelegrim’s Kade (Pilgrim’s Quay); and 
there, it is proposed, the memorial of the 
American people to the Pilgrim fathers and 
mothers shall rise. Delftshaven is now a com- 
ponent part of the great city of Rotterdam. 

Since 1683, nearly thirty years after the last 
traces of the English Separatists had vanished 
from Leyden, the present edifice or Home for 
Aged Couples was erected by Jan Pesyn. 
Opening the gate, which is locked only at 
night, we step into a courtyard neatly planted 
with flowers, and lined on three sides with 
small brick houses in which the aged pensien- 
ers live. Just like these, though probably 
not so substantial, were the twenty-one houses 
in which Robinson’s congregation lived, the 
pastor having the large house used also for a 
chureh. Here, in the flourishing city bustling 
with trade, and lively with English and Conti- 
nental students (no fewer than 2,000 from 
Great Britain matriculating during the seven- 
teenth century), tradesmen and soldiers (135 
English famiiies attending the English Presby- 
terian Church only a few rods away), the Pil- 
grim company lived in comparative comfort. 
They were lonely only as they may have 
chosen, for conscience’ sake, to be so. “They 
steod on their own legs,” as the iibrarian of 
the University remarked to me during one of 
several visits to Leyden. In this country, 
where most of the houses rest on piles and in- 
cline at any angle they please, the remark sug- 
gested independency of aradical sort. I notice 
that Baedeker speaks of ‘.obinson as the 
“leader of the first Puritan (!) party banished 
from England,” while in the corridor of the 
Houses of Pa:liament it is the Mayflower (!) 
that leaves Delttshaven fer America. 

To say nothing of the University library, the 
richest in Holland, there is now accessible to 
all Americans and others of Huguenot ances- 
try the Walloon library. It is situated at tte 
head of the Klock Steeg, alongside of St. Peter’s 
Church and close to the old Pilgrim’s home. 
Besides the unique collection of Locks illustrat- 
ing the origin, history, sufferings, and mi- 
grations of the Huguenots, there is a very full 
and minute slip-catalogue giving references to 
all known manuscript sources, such as church 
and towu records of Walloons or Huguenots 
who have lived in Holland. ‘to Americans in- 
terested in genealogical stucies, or Cesirous of 
exploring their ancestry, this library, so access- 
ible and well arranged, is invaluable. 

With the archivist of Leyden, I walked down 
through the park where now stands the new 
monument to the heroic Burgemaster Van der 
Wertf whoruled Leyden during the siege. On 
part of this field, jong known as that of the 
Great Ruin—caused by the explosion of gun- 
powder in which the house of Elzevir was de- 
stroyed, and Luzac, the friend of Washington, 
Adams, and Jefferson, was killed—the Uni- 
versity is now erecting new and spacious edi- 
tices. A few rods to the south is the gate and 
bridge first reached by the rescuing boats of 
the Water-Beggars, which had sailed over 
the farms flooded by cutting the dykes at 
Delftshaven. Close to this historic spot 
whence from the decks of the fleet were thrown 
up the herrings, cheeses, and loaves to the 
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famished citizens on March 24, 1574, rises the 
new fire-proof building which is to contain 
Leyden’s archives. The appropriation by the 
city of $26,000 is sufficient for a four-story edi- 
fice of brick and iron, In each room the 
shelves will rise no higher than for comfort, 
as no Jadders will be used. Here, probably 
before the end of 1892, the rich historical 
treasures will be stored. Very appropriately 
the building fronts on Boisot Kade, the quay 
or street named after the brave ccmmander 
of the Water-Beggars who relieved the 
starving city atter the famous siege. It was 
past this quay, and through the caval and gate 
also, that the Pilgrims left the city that had 
sheltered them for ten years, on their journey 
to Delftshaven, and thence to America. No 
more appropriate place could be chosen where- 
in to enshrine the treasures of the past. 

W. E. G. 


Correspondence. 


RAMSAY’S ‘LANCASTER AND YORK, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I be permitted to defend the dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press from your censure 
for issuing Ramsay’s ‘Lancaster and York’ 
without an index? No one regrets the omis- 
sion more than themselves. They urged the 
necessity of an index upon the author with all 
the insistency they could command, but were 
unable to induce him to adopt their views. Sir 
James Ramsay particularly desired it should 
be understood he was responsible for the omis- 
sion.—I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
PuiLtie LYTTELTON GELL. 

OxForD, August 11, 1802. 


“LITERARIAN.” 


To TRE Epitor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: A writer in last Saturday’s issue of 
Notes and Queries, while taking it for grant- 
ed that the above-named word is ‘*‘ atrocious,’’ 
wishes to know whether it is ‘‘ allowable on 
any grounds.’’ P-rmit me to dispose of his 
assumption and to answer his interrogatory. 

Lawless in formation, certainly, is 7ructa- 
rian; and yet it will live in history, to the ex- 
clusion of Tractite, Tractuist, and Tractator, 
all which have been proposed in its stead. And 
every whit as bad as Tractarian is vegetarian, 
which, nevertheless, is ineradicatly estab- 
lished. 

But regular enough, etymologically, is lite 
rarian, as I had convinced myself, besides 
fee'ing that some such expression was wanted, 
when I first ventured itin print, which was 
certainly upwards of thirty-two years ago. 

Together with the adjectives 
disciplinary, necessary, sexagenary, 


centenary, 
raletu 
dinary, veterinary, etc., we have the sub- 
stantives centenarian, disciplinarian, neces- 
sarian, sexagenarian, raletudinarian, veteri- 
narian, etc.; and closely analogous to the 
words in the latter group is literarian. 

To literatus and literator, for literary per 
son, or a longer phrase of equivalent import, 
there are obvious objections; litera/e is preoc- 
cupied in signification; and literary, though 
perallels to it are numerous, has no more 
chance of acceptance than literarist. Litera- 
rian, however, if we can excuse i's pentasyl 
labism, seems to recommend itself as supply- 
ing adesideratum. Very similarly, obituary 
being given, obituarian, asa derivative, would 
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be eligible, and, except for its length, quite as 
eligible as obituarist. 

It was some time in the fifties, though I can- 
not say precisely when, that I originally ven- 
tured liferarian, with me an unborrowed 
fancy. More recently, or in 1873, I find that I 
wrote: ‘This being the case, it 1s no wonder 
that the thoroughness of the Hindu literarians 
has now become a poor thing in comparison 
with that of their predecessors who flourished 
in the ages of faith.’’ 
vol. vi., p. 464. 







—Scribner’s Monthly, 
The querist whom I set out with quoting 
says, regarding liferarian, ** It is, I believe, 
* Is this the fact ° 
And who introduced the alleged atrocity * 
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pretty common in America.’ 


MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, July JO, 1300 


Notes. 


A portTION of Mr. Brander Matthews's recent 





magazine protests against colonialism in let 
ters will be published by Harper & Brothers, 
under the title ‘Americanisms and Briticisms, 
in the pretty series of reprints from their ma- 
gazines after Curtis, Warner, Higginson, How 
ells, ete. 

Mr. Laurence Hutton gathers, under the title 
‘From the Books of Hutton’ (Har 
pers), a few brief essays, published in period 
cals, upon bock-plates, extra-ilustrated books, 
the portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, portrait 


Laurence 


inscriptions, poetical dedications, and poetical 
inscriptions. All of these little papers belong 
in the catalogue of a book-lover’s recreations, 
and they contain a considerable proportion ot 
that minute but not trivial detail which 
in the province of “ the curiosities of htera 
ture.” 

Mr. William Winter adds another small vol 
ume of literary travel and criticism 
which have been received with so 


, 
Les 


t » those 
much favor, 
but the title, ‘Old Shrines and Ivy’ (Maemil- 
lan), justifies only that half of the book which 
The 
sketches are written with the grace and senti 
ment that happily 
Days and Gold,’ and the shining thread of the 


is in fact concerned with foreign scenes. 


characterized so ‘Gray 
autbor’s Shaksperianism runs through them; 
there are tributes to personal friends and ac- 
quaintances whose lives or memories were as- 
sociated with the localities; there is the always 
impending shadow of the yew. Only a portion 
of the pages, however, is thus oecupied. 
latter part of the 
dramatic essays 


rhe 


book is devoted to some 


frou 
Daly’s privately issued stage versions of 


reprinted Augustin 
"ia 
You Like It” and other plays; and, last of all, 
are a charming tribute to Longfellow, written 
at the time of death, a words on 
Cooper, and a brief eulogium of John R.G 
Hassard. 


Robert 


his few 


Louis Stevenson has gathered from 


Various Magazines & miscellanies 
title, * Ac the 
paper, the notes 


It is needless to say 


volume of 
takes its 
opening 
of an emigrant journey. 


(Seribners) which ross 


Plains,’ from the 


that the writer had an unpleasant experience, 
and that the pages show anything but satisfac- 
tion with American ways, mingled with much 
respect for the Chinese, the Indians, and the 
negro servants, with whom, doubtless, he had 
a fellow-feeling as being himself an abused 
member of society. The rest of the volume, 
made up of travel abroad or of pieces of senti- 
mental sermonizing, is rendered tolerable only 
by an occasional felicity in the manner. ‘Lhe 
book is one of the odds and ends that a 
popular author is sorely tempted to tag his 





real work with. 
ed the temptation at all 
F. Anstey’s ‘Travelling Companions,’ an 


Mr. Stevenson has not resist 


other reprint from /'vnch (Longmans), m 





tains the level of his laughable * Voces Populi,’ 
from which it differs mainly in telling a con 
nected “story in scenes.” The humor is & 


ly irresistible and original We might 





term ‘Travelling Companions’ a comik 
deker, or, thinking of 
“Amours de Voyage”; or, 

James, an English portrait of 
tor the American girl abroad is 

and the treatment of ber and her “ 
not detract from the 
on this side of the water 


Clough, a jocose 
again, of Henrv 
Miller 


the herotne 


“ Daisy 


poppa” will 
popularity of the work 
Much ¢! 


Trotter's conve 


everiiess Is 


shown in making Miss reatbon 


racy of her native soil, as when, on the top of 
Monte Generoso, she describes the 


pMborama 


as “just a real representative mass moet of 


Swiss mountains, with every prominent peak 
in the country on the platfort 
tion 


lakes.” 


1, and a de; uta 
the leading Ital 
d I don’t ix 


down below from 


But she probably sa 
lieve we will have time for 


Mr.! 
ilustrations harmonise well 


stead of shall (p. 
rous 
sprightly dialogues 

A new Life of Carlyle, by Prof 


appears in the * English Men 





(Harpers) without addin mvthing of inte 

rest, either in biography or criticism, the 
mass already at hand. It seems t ave been 
impossible for the autbor to digest into a ir 
popular summary the many volumes which 
contain the monotonous story f his hero's 


literary and personal career, and the study 


which is offered in p'ace of such a condensa 


than a long-winded and in 


tion Is no more £ 
volved essay or a thoroughly exhausted topi 
Prof. Nichol takes his cue wholly from Froude 
though he makes reservations in pla 
Carlyle’s limitations are marked bevond the 
possibility of error; but the portrait is practi 
cally that drawn by the literary executor 

Mr. Albert H 
contribution to 
count of ‘The Philadelphia Magazines and thei: 


Smvth has made a genuine 


local history in his «areful ac 


Contributors, 1741-1850" (Philadelphia: Robert 
M. Lindsay) during the period of literary ac 
tivity in that city. The book has drawn wide 


the 


when Philadelphia held the leading place in the 


attention, mainly as a reminder of time 


country in what then passed for literature. 
Lhe interest of the record is per haps greatest 
because of the strong light thrown upon the 
Much 


of an antiquarian flavor is to be found in its 


exceeding humbleness of our beginnings 


pages, and curious passages are to be met 
with; but the volume is most useful to the 
student of forgotte. authors whose manes 


will not always come when summoned from 
the vasty deep. 

Mr. William T. Davis publishes a thin volume 
of local interest, ‘Days Atield in Staten I+! 
and,’ in which he gives sketches of the nature 
aspects of the Island, interwoven with some 
The 
book is agreeably written and is not overload 
ed with naturalists’ notes. 


anecdotes of its men, houses, and past life. 


Mr. George E. Hardy, one of our grammar 
school principals in this city, has, by commis- 
the N. Y. State Teachers’ Associa 
tion, drawn up a valuable list of ‘Five Hun 
dred Books for the Young’ (Seribners). It 
has two distinguishing features in that (1) its 
grading has arranged 
which is illusory, but by progress at school, 
as “History and Biography: Second-Reader 
Grades, Books in one Syllable. Fourth- Reader 
Grades. Fifth-Reader Grades,” etc.; and (2) 
books out of print have been eliminated. This 


sion from 


been not by years, 
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shows the author’s intent to be to cater for 
school circulating libraries rather than to 
connect the school with the nearest public 
library. Mr. Hardy’s annotations are some- 
what naive and familiar, and now and then, 
it must be said, ungrammatical, A note on p.52 
confounds an abridgment of Darwin’s ‘Journal 
of a Voyage’ with the original. Mr. Hardy’s 
preface will stimulate teachers and parents to 
ward off trash and corruption by actively 
putting sound reading in the way of the young. 

Mr. W. M.Griswold, Cambridge, Mass., has 
extended his valuable “Descriptive Lists of 
Novels and Tales” with a volume for such as 
deal with life in France, These are largely, of 
course, but not exclusively, by French authors, 
and are all accessible, as being translations, 
to English readers. Mr.Griswold’s method is 
well known—to help the reader in his selection 
by appending to each title the best critical or 
explanatory review obtainable, with occasional 
annotations by himself, e.g., under ‘Ursula’: 
“The moral of the tale,” says the Critic, “is 
good, and one is thankful that Balzac wrote 
one [Only one? See No.2024] book that, like 
Zola’s ‘Réve’ [No.784], can be put into the 
hands of a girl.” This discrimination pueris 
virginibusque is not, as a rule, attempted by 
Mr. Griswold in the present volume, 

M. Albert Soubies, to whom we owe the ad- 
mirable series of the Almanach des Spectacles, 
now in its eighteenth year, has just written, 
in collaboration with M. Charles Malherbe, a 
sketch of comic opera in France, of which the 
first volume has recently been published—‘ His- 
toire de |’Opéra-Comique, 1840-1860’ (Paris: 
Flammarion; New York: F. W. Christern). 
The authors outline briefly the origin and de- 
velopment of comic opera prior to its establish- 
ment in the Salle Favart, destroyed by fire 
five years ago. They give abundant dates, 
and supply a complete list of managers and of 
theatres. Thus, for the period from 1840 to 
1860, they give a detailed history, year by 
year, with a full account of every novelty, so 
that one can see the growth of the tendency 
which threatens to change tbe light and laugh- 
ing opéra-comique of the “Fra Diavolo” and 
“Crown Diamonds” type into the more serious 
and dramatic opera of the “Mignon” and 
“Carmen” type. This tendency has been ac- 
centuated of late years, as will be shown in 
the second volume of MM.Soubies and Mal- 
herbe’s book. Oddly enough, a second ten- 
dency, to which they do not allude, will prob- 
ably prevent the first from being harmful. 
This is the tendency of opéra-bouffe to be- 
come opéra-comique; Offenbach’s “La Péri- 
chole,” Lecocq’s “ Le Petit Duc,” and Audran’s 
“La Cigale,” all approach the pure type of 
Auber and Adam. For the rest, this book is 
well made and is welcome. The history of a 
single theatre is like the history of a town or 
a county—an humble task, perhaps, but emi- 
nently useful. 

In the Revue Bleue of July 16, M. Louis 
Miramon furnishes new evidence, if any were 
still needed, of the way in which France, who 
perhaps leads the world in most of the great 
arts, lags behind the world in the art of music. 
M. Miramon writes of Robert Schumann, 
whose music, he says, is just now coming into 
fashion in Paris. With the air of the scribe 
who brings new things out of his treasury, he 
relates some of the best-known facts of Schu- 
mann’s life, especially the story of his engage- 
ment to Clara Wieck, and of the unsmooth 
course of their true love, and he quotes the 
familiar letters. Schumann’s letters were 
published, he eays, in 1886. Some of them, 
we should think, must have seen the light be- 


fore that date, or, at the least, bave been 
handed about in manuscript. At any rate, 
almost everything that M. Miramon brings 
forward now was known and talked about 
here twenty-five or thirty years ago by people 
who cared for music. In the same number of 
the Revue, M. Ernest Lavisse continues his 
valuable study of Frederick the Great, and M. 
Jean Ajalbert has some most interesting notes— 
unhappily too little philological—on the patois 
of Auvergne. 

An interesting description of Rotti, one of 
the Dutch East Indian Islands, by Prof. A. 
Wichmann, is contained in the fifth number 
of Petermann’s Mitteilungen. This island is 
about 50 miles long, and contains some 60,000 
inhabitants, of whom about 4,000 are Chris- 
tians. As a race they show some notable 
differences both from the Malays and the 
woolly-haired islanders. Their language, also, 
with from six to nine distinct dialects, differs 
from that of the neighboring islands, but has 
not yet been scientifically investigated. They 
raise cattle and cultivate the ground, which 
is owned by each community as a whole, while 
the trees are the property of individuals. 
There is no market, nor does money pass cur- 
rent among them, horses and buffaloes repre- 
senting large sums and pinang nuts small 
ones. They choose their own rajahs, the dig- 
nity not being hereditary, but these must 
be acceptable to the resident magistrate. 
Their religion appears to consist simply of an- 
cestral worship, in which the only known rites 
are dancing at certain times in a place sup- 
posed to be the abode of the spirits, and mak- 
ing offerings of food and ornaments, On re- 
ceiving these the priests address the spirits, 
thanking them for the blessings of the past 
season, and imploring new blessings for that 
which is to come. Village schools in nearly 
all the communities are supported at the public 
expense. Rotti is further remarkable from 
the fact that it is the only place in the Timor 
Residency in which slavery is not suffered to 
exist. 

In the sixth number of the Mitteilungen 
Emin Pasha’s last expedition is described in 
some detail by his companion, Dr. F. Stuhl- 
mann. It appears that he reached the great 
forest through which Stanley marched to his 
rescue, but, finding neither path nor food, was 
compelled to turn back. For eight days his 
people had nothing to eat but leaves and un- 
ripe corn. Near the Albert Nyanza, they were 
joined by some of Emin’s former followers 
who had been left behind on his departure. 
Their report of the condition of affairs in the 
Province has a remarkable similarity to that 
of Stanley. A new mutiny had broken out 
among the soldiers, because their chief officer 
secretly invited the Mahdists into the country; 
in the course of this, many Egyptians were 
killed. None of the officers, of whom there 
are still a large number, seemed inclined to 


leave Equatoria, their ostensible reason being . 


the fear of losing their present rank on reach- 
ing Egypt. Nor does it appear that they 
showed the slightest desire for Emin’s return 
to his former post. The fertile country along 
the Nile has been reduced to an uninhabited 
waste by frequent raids and the cruel exac- 
tions of the Egyptian soldiers, who, according 
to Dr. Stuhlmann, are as grievous a scourge to 
the country as the Mahdists themselves. The 
return march to the German territory was 
made under great difficulties on account of 
hunger, exhaustion, and the smallpox among 
the people of the expedition, as well as the 
necessity for occasionally fighting their way 





through hostile tribes. The scientific results 





of the expedition, for which no motive or end 
is suggested in this report, were apparently 
very few. 

In their report to the President and Fellows 
of Yale University for the year 1891-92, the 
Board of Managers of the Observatory place 
on record their high estimate of the generosity 
and personal worth of their colleague, Mr. EK. 
M. Reed, who died in February lest, and who 
had aided the institution by repeated gifts. The 
chief astronomical activity of the Observatory 
has centred in Dr. Elkin and Mr. Chase, who 
have been collecting the observational data 
requisite for a new determination of the mass 
of Jupiter, from a long series of intermutual 
positions of the satellites of that planet. Dr. 
Elkin still prosecutes his work on the paral- 
laxes of the ten first-magnitude stars of the 
northern hemisphere, and he estimates that 
two years more will enable him to conclude 
this research. Next he will undertake a 
reconnaissance of all the rapid-moving stars 
which the heliometer will show, with a view 
to singling out those which are near enough to 
the earth to have a measurable distance. 
There are more than a hundred stars in the 
northern hemisphere with proper motions ex- 
ceeding a half-second annually, whose paral- 
laxes have not yet been adequately examined; 
and the investigation Dr. Elkin is proposing to 
himself will in any event be well worth the 
two or three years needed to complete it. 

The oldest of the Scotch universities has not 
only determined, as has already been men- 
tioned in these columns, henceforward to ad- 
mit women “to any class or classes they may 
select, with a view to graduation in arts, 
science, theology, or medicine,” but has also 
taken what, if we may judge by the action of 
some of our own universities, is the still more 
heroically generous step of offering to its 
women students a share in its pecuniary bene- 
fits. In the year 1893 a suw of upwards of 
£30,000 will become available for bursaries or . 
scholarships at the University, “one-half of 
which is reserved for women students exclu- 
sively.” St. Andrews, moreover, emphasizes 
its attitude toward the medical education of 
women by the further statement that “those 
who intend to enter the medical profession will 
have a prior claim to these bursaries, al- 
though they are tenable while arts and science 
classes are being attended.” Scottish women 
students will therefore have to thank their 
Alma Mater not merely for the crumbs which 
fall from her amply spread table, but for an 
honest and substantial half of the loaf. 


—Educators will find much to interest them 
in ‘Studies in Secondary Education’ (Macmil- 
lan), consisting of an introduction by Prof. 
James Bryce, and twelve chapters or essays 
contributed by six writers, all or nearly all of 
whom are connected with the “ National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Technical and 
Secondary Education.” The separate chapters 
are, in great part, of a practical character, 
and full of useful details concerning secondary 
education, by which is meant all of education 
between the primary school on the one hand 
and the university on the other. By reason 
of differences of social organization, the prob- 
lem of education in England involves con- 
sideratious which have little if any weight 
among us; nevertheless, there are many things 
in this book which may be at least suggestive 
to Americans. Perhaps not the least suggest- 
ive is the great change wrought, within the 
short space of twenty-five years, in the public 
sentiment of the English people as to the pro- 
per attitude of the State in matters of educa- 
tion; a change which must, in the main, be 
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attribited to the elaborate and valuable re- 
port, accompanied by appendices filling twen 
ty-one volumes, presented in 1868 by the 
Schools’ Inquiry Commission and representing 
the results of three years of exhaustive labor. 
The Commission was a strong one, and was re- 
inforced by a number of assistant commission- 
ers, among whom were such men as Mr. Bryce, 
Matthew Arnold, and Prof, T. H. Green. A 
summary of the report forms one of the chap- 
ters of the work before us, but more than one- 
half of the book consists of detailed descrip- 
tions of the present condition of secondary 
education in a number of special, selected dis- 
tricts. It must be admitted that, although 
great. improvements have been made, there is 
plenty of rcom for more. The editors of the 
book are convinced that it is useless to expect 
a good system of secondary education to be 
self-supporting, and that further legislation is 
required so that local governing bedies may be 
authorized to levy taxes for school purposes 
and to exercise control over the system of edu- 
cation. An act for the registration of teachers 
is also called for. What seems the most start- 
ling departure from traditional English policy 
is the demand that even private schools shall 
be subjected to some measure of public in- 
spection. 


—The tenth edition of Quain’s ‘Human Ana- 
tomy’ (Longmans, Green & Co.) is largely a 
new work by Profs. E. A. Schafer and G. D. 
Thane of University College. During the last 
two years there have appeared four parts, in- 
cluding Embryology and Histology, by Prof. 
Schiifer, and tue Descriptive Anatomy of the 
bones, joints, muscles, and circulatory organs, 
by Prof. Thane. The remaining subjects will 
occupy the third volume, promised soon. Note- 
worthy and commendable features are the 
larger page, the bibliographical lists, and the 
new and often larger illustrations, the parts 
designated by their names instead of by num- 
bers. Several embryological figures are from 
the recent works of His, and American anato- 
mists will be pleased to recognize some from 
C. S. Minot’s articles in the Journal of Mor- 
phology. A most encouraging evidence of the 
leavening influence of general biological con- 
siderations upon anthropotomy is afforded by 
the following paragraph: 

“The words anterior and posterior, superi- 
or and inferior, and several others indicating 
position, are employed in human anatomy 
strictly with reference to the erect position of 
the body. But now that the more extended 
study of coniparative anatomy and embryonic 
development is largely applied to the elucida- 
tion of the human structure, it is very desira- 
ble that descriptive terrns should be sought 
which may, without ambiguity, indicate posi- 
tion and relation in the organism at once in 
man and animals. Such terms as dorsa/ and 
ventral, cephalic and caudal, central and 
peripheral, proximal and distal, ete., are of 
this kind.” 


—Prof. Newcomb, writing to the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten from Aix-les-Bains, Sa- 
voy, a timely paper on the law and the period 
of the variation of terrestrial latitudes, directs 
attention to an early research of Euler demon- 
strating that if a free rigid oblate spheroid 
set in rotation around an axis making a small 
angle with its axis of figure, and be not 
on by any force, the position of the axis of ro- 
tation within the spheroid will describe a cir 
cular cone around the axis of figure with a 
uniform motion. So long as the angle between 
these axes remains small, the period of one 
revolution of the axis of rotation is a constant, 
and determinable very simply as a function of 
the principal moments of inertia of the sphe- 


be 


acted 
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of 


ce 


roid, 
the earth, this theoretic period was long sin 
fixed 
man astronomer, C. A. F. Peters, was the first 


ise 


fo apply this principle to the ce: 
at about 306 days, and the eminent Ger 


to discuss the question whether observations 
were sufficient to reveal the existence of a cor- 
responding variation of terrestrial latitudes 
Later, the investigations of Nyrén and others 
showed that if an inequality of this period ex- 
isted at all, its amplitude could not exceed a 
few hundredths of a second 
on the surface of the earth. 
earth is by no means a solid and rigid sphe 
roid, but is partly covered by a fluid enve! 
and has perhaps the elasticity of steel, 
adopt the conclusion of Sir William Thomson, 
Prof. Newcomb finds the theoretic period not 
306, but 441 days. i in 
remarkably good agreement with the period 


that is, a few feet 


YD 
x 
t 
¢ 
if 


o 


This is to be regarded as 


of 427 days, determined by Chandler from ob 
servation, and affords conclusive and inde- 
pendent evidence of the rigidity of our globe 


of : 
We may therefore accept, says Prof. Newcomb, 
the conclusion that the pole of rotation of the 
earth describes a circle around its pole of fig- 
ure in a period 
days, and in a direction from west towards 


east, as a result of dynamical theory. 


10t differing much from 427 


—Observation alone will determine the exact 
length of the period and the radius of the 
circle; also, ultimately, whether the pole bas 
moved uniformly in a circle of constant radius, 
as required by theory, or whether disturbing 
causes have so acted as to change this motion, 
A preliminary comparison of the results of ob 
servations at Washington, Pulkowa, Cordova, 
and Berlin, from 1865 to 1890, gives rise to a 
strong suspicion of an increase in the radius of 
As the possible 
n of the 
ocean would make it slowly diminish, we bave 


this circle during recent years. 
viscosity of the earth and the fricti 


to look to motions in the matter composing the 
earth for causes which have produced the in- 
the very nature « 
nomenon of variable latitude shows the inte- 
rior of the earth to be rigid, the necessary mo 
tions are confined to matter on the earth 
face. 


crease. Since t this phe 





Every change in the ocean or the p 
the 
and the changes constantly occurring 


ice-caps shifts the pole of figure of 


such magnitude that this pole may sbift in 


an 
irregular way through a range of one 
decimetres. Evidently, then, the accumulated 
effect of these small motions, continued vy: 
pol 


mean figure together, or to 


ar 
after year, f ro 
tation and 
rate them, 
to act. 


will tend to bring the os 
according to the way they chance 
But here the poets have precede d the 
scientists, Emily Dickinson long ego ] 
ing with no little agitation 

“What if 








And stan 
Possibly the poles will never indulge in such 
license, but it is apparent that they have al- 


ready been frisky enough to make the astrono- 


‘ a weer 
mers a lot of trouble. 


—There has been of late years a very marked 
revival of 
France. 1 
resting 


be 


the name and f 





eof Stendhal in 


hirty vears ago both seemed to be 
kely to 


safely in an oblivion that was li 
undisturbed. But Beyle was more truly 


prophetical than most of those who prophesy, 


IS32, “J’aurai « 


1880." 


when he wrote in 


ou 


juelque suc- 

wn his 
books and admired them, but it was not till 
the decade of 1860-'70 that Stendhal was truly 
rediscovered by Taine and others. Since then 
he has been not without intluence upon litera- 
ture. It may perhaps be maintained that the 
modern school of literary “psychologues,” of 


eds vers 1860 Balzac had kn 


As, however, the | 








wl n Paul ourget s t! type eriv 
liately from him. KR ' t t 
light many of his unpublished w os W ’ 
are now printed. M. Casimir Stryienski, for 
| instance, discovered and published the curious 
manuscript ‘Vie de Henri Prulard,’ and also 
i the ‘Journal.’ Since then, indeed within a 
few mnonths, we have M.! es's ‘Stend 
| hal Diplomate,’ a work a ub 
lished letters; and, lastly, the ‘Lettres In 
| times,’ of which our Paris corres} ent late 
ly gave an account. W » Stendhal's ary 
fame was sulfering « se, his grave wa Ise 
forgotten and neglected, ‘| scandal . t 
been repaired, and on t! rnin { , 1 
a little body of Stendhalians gathered at the 
newly-restored tomb It is a monument of 
extreme simplicit a plain slab of granite 
with a square headstone, in wl sset a 
production of David d'Angers’s medallion of 
Stendhal, enlarged by M. Robert David d'An 
gers. The epitaph is the “ paradoxical, at 
least enigmatical, one written by himself at 
Milan in 1820, and beginning, “Arrigo Pevle, 
Milanese, Scrisse, \m , Viss * Revie was a 


or more | 


| and Scotland during t 


i the 


Frenchman, bern at Grenoble, but be always 





loved Italy more than France 

CAMPBELL’S PURITAN IN HOLLAND 

lhe Puritan tn H d, { 
rica An Introduction te Am arr History 
By Douglas Campbell, A. M., LL. 1 Mem 
ber of the An an titster al Ass tion, 
Harper & Bros, 1s? vols., | XX, 
1,007 

Tis is in many ways a remarkable book 

Mr. Campbell has undertaken to prove that 

some of the most distinctive of American in- 

stitutions are due to the influence of Holland 

rather than of England has established 

many of his claims. As a part of his argu 


nent 
ment 


, the author ent 


count of the history and civilization of Hol- 
land in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven 
teenth centuries, s wing the high devel p- 
mept of commerce and art, and the prosperity, 
education, and morality of its people; and he 
contrasts its state w at of England in the 
same period—a land which he declares to have 
been comparatively barbarous, uneducated, 
and undeveloped. Mr. Campbell's admiration 
for republican institutions is intense, and his 
lislike of a monarchy proncunced. His col- 
ors are without much shade. What he would 


tel licht 
extol is gn 


he would disfavor, 
k; but his presentation is and in 
the main convincing. The extent to which he 
has retold the history of 
he era of 
loWever, unnecessary, especially as 


and what 
dar striking 
folland, England, 
the Reforma- 
tion seems, | 
it is to a considerable degree a summary of 
Motley and Froude. Probably his thesis would 
be maintained if his book were 
reduced to half its present size. 
The instrument by which the 
that had been conserved and developed in Hol- 
America, the 
Mr. Campbell 


as effectively 


institutions 
land were transmitted to was 
By that designation 
does not indicate a peculiar class of English- 
men merely, but the like-minded, earnest, 
ughtful men of England, Scotland, and 
Holland, whose impulse came forth from the 
religious, 


Puritan. 


Reformation and was primarily 


| These were the men who brought about Dutch 


independence. They poured into England dur- 
ing Elizabeth’s reign, to escape the persecu- 
tions and wars of their home land. By 1562, 
30,000 refugees from Flanders were domiciled 
in England. In 1568 over 5,000 were in Los- 
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don alone. By 1587 they formed a majority 
of the population of Norwich. They were 
numerous in the Cinque Ports, and, Mr, Camp- 
bell thinks, were to be found largely also in 
the country districts of eastern and southern 
England (i, 488-90), They were industrious, 
and introduced extensive manufactures be- 
fore unpractised on English soil; they also 
popularized tne religious conceptions of Puri- 
tanism which had been disseminated among 
the upper classes by the returning Marian ex- 
iles, but which were spread among the peo- 
ple chiefly, the author argues, by these Dutch 
refugees and by the English who served in 
Holland during the struggle for independence, 
or who found a field for commerce and a re- 
fuge from persecution in the Netherlands. 
The Dutch represented, Mr. Campbell shows, a 
more advanced type of religious, political, and 
commercial development than the English in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and, 
however averse to lessons drawn from other 
lands the average Englishman may be, the Eng- 
lish Puritans, and especially the more active 
wing of the Puritan party which settled Ameri- 
ca, were quick to see the teaching of the Neth- 
erland republic. 

Mr.Campbell shows that men instrumental 
in the planting and moulding of the early in- 
stitutions of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and Pennsylvania were brought into 
intimate contact with Dutch institutions on the 
soil of Holland. Not only the Plymouth Pil- 
grims, but Dudley Peters, Hooker, Mason, 
and Davenport had dwelt in Holland. Roger 
Williams was familiar enough with Dutch to be 
the teacher of Milton in that tongue (ii, 
203-4); while William Penn was by b:rth half 
a Hollander, and preached in his mother’s lan- 
guage to the Quaker congregations of the Low 
Countries (ii, 419). New York was, of course, 
Dutch in its origin. 

If, now, the colonies founded by these men 
in America show certain institutions unknown 
to contemporary England, but existent in Hol- 
land, their presence, the autkor argues, must be 
due to Dutch influence. Mr. Campbell is 
perhaps most successful in making out a case 
for the Dutch origin of the American systems 
of Jand transfer and .mortgage registration 
(i, 26, 27; ii, 454-464) ; of popular education (i, 
30-35, ii, 240-342); of the written ballot (i, 
51-53, ii, 430-440), and of the system of dis- 
trict attorneys and the right of counsel for 
prisorers (ii, 440-9). But the author by no 
means limits the influence of Holland to these 
institutions, and adduces arguments to prove 
that the township system itself was the pro- 
duct of Dutch example (ii, 427-430). He 
makes evident a strong probability that the pe- 
culiarities of the Connecticut Constitution were 
derived from the experiences of the founders 
of that colony in their sojcurn in the Nether- 
lands (ii, 421, 426). The Form of Government 
prepared by Fenn for Pennsylvania was in 
many respects shaped by Dutch precedents (ii, 
464), notably in the permanency of the upper 
house of the Legislature, only a portion of the 
members being changed at any one election; 
and in the Legislature’s share in the power of 
appointment (ii, 428-5). From the Dutch in- 
stitutions thus introduced into these colonies 
the constitution of the Senate of the United 
States has derived many of its characteristics. 

Mr. Campbell’s views of the debt of Ameri- 
ca to Holland are summed up as follows (ii, 
465-6) : 

“First comes the Federal Constitution, a 
written instrument as opposed to the unwrit- 
ten English Constitution. Next are the pro- 





visions of this instrument placing checks on 
the power of the President in declaring war 





and peace, and in the appointment of judges 
and all important executive officers. ‘Then 
comes the whole organization of the Senate—a 
mutable and yet a permanent body, represent- 
ing independent bodies politic, and not caste 
in State and Church. After these features of 
the national system, but not less important, 
follow our State constitutions, our freedom of 
religion, our free press, our wide suffrage, 
and our written ballot. With these come the 
free schools, for boys and girls alike, the town- 
ship system (with its sequence of local self- 
government in county and State), the inde- 
peudence of the judiciary, the absence of pri- 
mogeniture, the subjection of land to execu- 
tion for debt, and the system of recording 
deeds and mortgages. Added to these are our 
public prosecutors of crime in every county, 
the constitutional guarantee that every ac- 
cused person shall have subpcenas for his wit- 
nesses and counsel for his defence, the reforms 
in our penal and prison system, the emancipa- 
tion of married women, and the whole organi- 
zation of our public charitable and reforma- 
tory work.” 

Mr. Campbell is an enthusiast, not to say an 
extremist; some of his positions are open to 
question, and can be permanently established, 
if at all, only by further investigation. But 
these are comparatively few. In the main he 
has demonstrated the validity of his claims. 
His work is of special value in calling atten- 
tion to factors in the institutional development 
of America whose importance has been gene- 
rally overlooked, but which can be no longer 
ignored. 

Not the least interesting portion of the work 
is the concluding chapter, really of the nature 
of an appendix, in which Mr. Campbell points 
out the extent and influence of the Scotch-Irish 
immigration into the Middle and Southern 
colonies during the eighteenth century. These 
“ Puritans of the South ” (ii, 471) did not origi- 
nate republican ideas, but they were receptive. 
They permeated the southern half of the 
United States, and “it was mainly through 
their influence that, after the Revolution, re- 
publican institutions unknown in England 
were introduced into the South and West” 
(ii, 471, 72). 

Mr. Campbell’s work is evidently the fruit of 
painstaking labor and bears marks of care and 
extensive research. Some slips of the pen or 
of memory may be noted. Vermont was 
not one of the thirteen original colcnies 
(i, 52). Mr. Campbell has Leyden in mind 
when he speaks of the University of Franeker 
as “famous as the home of Arminius” (i, 
224); and his reference on the same page 
should be to Stevens’s ‘History of the Scottish 
Church at Rotterdam,’ not Amsterdam. Bad 
as were the results of the Thirty Years’ War 
in Germany, it is certainly an extreme state- 
ment tosay: “When the war ended, everything 
like civilization was blotted out” (ii, 315). In 
speaking of the constitutional peculiarities of 
Connecticut, Mr. Campbell declares that the 
“system of town representation, in opposition 
to a representation according to population, 
prevails in Connecticut alone of all the Ameri- 
can States” (ii, 422). It exists to-day in Ver- 
mont, where it was copied from Connecticut. 
The date 1528 (ii, 488) is clearly a misprint 
for 1628. 

The mechanical execution of the work is ex- 
cellent, and it is admirably equipped with an 
exhaustive table of contents and index. 


THE WORK OF ‘THE WAGE-EARNER, 

Methods of Industrial Remuneration. By 
David F. Schloss. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1892. 

‘THis book contains the result of inquiries 

made in many English factories, workshops, 

mines, and quarries as to the methods by 





which workmen are remunerated for their 
labor. The term “wages” is generic, and in 
these days of analytical political economy it is 
essential that the differenti of its species 
should be precisely defined. Nothing is more 
common than comparisons of wages paid in 
different countries, made generally for the pur- 
pose of founding arguments for or against pro- 
tective duties. With few exceptions, these 
comparisons are worthless and misleading, for 
the simple reason that in them the differentia 
to which we have just referred are ignored. 
This is plain enough if we reflect that money 
wages represent only one side of a bargain, the 
other being some service, generally embodied 
in a material commodity, rendered to an em- 
ployer. Any attempt to determine cost of 
production when only one of these elements is 
known, is as futile as trying to solve a problem 
containing two unknown quantities with only 
one equation. 

The end of these inquiries, therefore, is 
really to ascertain not what wages the em- 
ployer pays, but what service the employee 
renders for his wages, or, briefly, what work 
he does. In this inquiry Mr.Schloss makes a 
classification of the following kind, which 
comprehends substantially all the cases. A 
man is said to get time-wages when he sells 
to his employer, for a certain sum of money 
usually, or sometimes for other valuable con- 
siderations, the work which he does within a 
certain time. He gets piece-wages when be 
sells a certain quantity of work, irrespective 
of the time it takes him to doit. He gets 
task-wages when he sells the work which he 
does within a certain time, with a provision 
that its quantity shall not be below a certain 
amount. He gets progressive wages when, 
being in receipt of wages of any kind, he is 
further remunerated if his work exceeds a cer- 
tain standard, These methods of determining 
the equivalent of wages are practically the 
only ones in use on any large scaie, although 
several of them may he combined, and several 
of them may be adopted in the different 
branches of work in a large establishment. 


Disregarding the quality of work (and per- 
haps in these days it is necessary to add, dis- 
regarding sentimental considerations), the in- 
terest of the employer, as employer, is to ob- 
tain the greatest possible quantiiy of work for 
the wages that he pays, or to pay the least 
possible wages for a certain quantity of work. 
The workman’s interest is to do the least 
possible work for the highest possible wages, 
or to get the highest possible wages for a cer- 
tain amount of work; the alternative state- 
ments being in neither case precisely equiva- 
lent. The interests of the two parties to the 
bargain are so far conflicting, but it is the 
supreme interest of both that the bargain 
should be struck. The employer must make 
interest on his capital, and at least some 
profit, or he will be driven out of business. 
The workman must make enough to keep body 
and soul together, and as a rule to bring up a 
family, or he will be driven cut of existence. 
Between these limits there lies a debatable 
ground of considerable width, upon which the 
conflicts of capital and lator are fought, and 
which is divided between the opposing parties 
by their treaties of peace or modi virendi. 

This comparison, however, it is important to 
observe, is defective, for the following reason: 
It is impossible to treat modern industry stati- 
cally. It is in a constant flux, and there 
is no business that can be long carried on with- 
out the adoption of improvements. In most 
departments it would be ruinous to go on with- 
out change for more than a few years. The 
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employer who reduces his cost of production 
is the one who prospers, and it is immaterial 
to him, in itself considered, whether this is at 
tained by paying less wages for the same 
amount of work, or by getting more work for 
the same wages, or for wages that are not in 
creased in the same proportion as the work; 
although for many reasons it is practically 
better to take the latter course if possible. So, 
too, the laborer is ina progressive state, and 
is continually able to do more work, in con- 
sequence of which he sometimes prefers to 
spare himself, doing the same amount of work 
with less exhaustion; but he generally prefers 
to work up to his abilities for increased pay. 
Hence what is to be divided between the par- 
ties is not a fixed space, but a quantity that 
can be increased if certain terms of division 
are adopted. 

As to time-wages, they may be satisfactory 
to the employer in case the work to be done is 
of a kind in which shirking is impossible or 
easily detected, because he can then, theoreti- 
cally at least, pay according to what he gets. 
But practically in many branches of industry 
it is not easy to enforce faithful work, and 
the expense of so doing, where operations are 
on a large scale, is considerab'e. Mcreover, 
it is always difficult to reduce the wages of a 
particular workman on the ground of in- 
efliciency, his dissatisfaction being apt to be 
so great that his work becomes even less valu- 
able, and it is often, with the present organi- 
zation, impossible to dismiss him. On the other 
hand, many workmen for these very reasons 
prefer time-wages, and they are supported by 
the modern passion for equality independent 
of desert. The system of task-wages is odious 
to workmen as enabling employers to drive 
them up to their full capacity, workmen being 
as a rule of the opinion that the rate of wages 
can be fixed by the employer, and that atter 
he has found out what a man can do, he wiil 
insist upon getting that quantity of work for 
the same wages previously paid for a less 
quantity. 

Still, disregarding quality, the system of 
piece-wages is, where practicable, most satis 
factory to theemployer. He knows just what 
a certain quantity of work will cost him and 
ean shape his course accordingly. 
satisfactory to workmen, for the following 
reasons: The inefticient men are obliged to 
disclose their inferiority, or are tempted to 
work beyond their ability. Even the capable 
are tempted to overwork themselves, and thus 
shorten their lives or at least their period of 
vigorous life. And there is also the principle 
of natural equality, as well as the apprehen- 
sion that if the pace is quickened, the pay may 
be after a time reduced. The danger of over- 
work is real, but of its extent we know, un- 
fortunately, very little. The other objections 
are outweighed by the advantages of a system 
that proportions wages to work. 


It is not so 


All of these calculations are altered by in- 
troducing the consideration of quality. We 
read in advertisements of houses for sale that 
they have been built by day’s work, it being 
taken for granted that this makes them more 
valuable than if built by coatract; and this is 
characteristic of time-work as compared with 
piece-work. The only object of piece-work is 
that more work may be done in a given time, 
and there is necessarily a danger that the 
work will not be so well done. It is the in- 
terest of the workman, and may sometimes 
be for the interest of the employer, that quan 
tity should be secured at the @xpense of quality 
The system of piece-work, therefore, is limited 
by the of 


necessit) inspection. Where the 
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quality of work can be easily determined, 
piece-work tends to establish itself; but where 
inspection is di®ecult or costly, it is generally 
necessary to adhere to time-wages, 

We bave in a summary way outlined some 
of the principles involved in’ this subject, and 
the book be 


The author's observations are in the 


most of them are recognized in 


fore us. 
main well founded, but he jis some het 


’ Lee 
true that “an employer who puts his men on 


tithes 


free from bias. It cannot be admitted t 


plece-wage does so with the express object: of 
forcing the pace”; he may Wish culy to put a 
stop to shirking. The failure to present evi 
dence as to the injurious effect upon workinen 
of working by the piece ws a seriois defect in 


the treatise, especially as some evidence is 
given showing increases of production under 
the piece-work system ranging from SO to 100 
per cent. 

Mr.Senloss is very hostile to the system of 
“profit-sharing,” and his criticisms are desery 
of obj etion is 


all to which our space allows us to refer. 


ing of attention. One ground 
Che 
workman, if promised a share of profits, may 
do more work, but the employer may be un 
fortunate or incompetent, and make no profits, 
in which workman would bave been 


better off on plece-wa 


case the 


ges, getting his bonus as 
he earned it. Put it is plain that the emiplover 


would ecme to ruin quicker under this system 


than the other, and his ruin might cause 
gieater loss to h’s men if thus hastened. ‘The 
whole case, however, is pretty fairly con 


sidered by the author, and bis remarks upon 
the much abused term * coGperation” are note 


worthy. This is but a small book for so great 
a subject, but it is a step in the right dire: 
tion. We need evidence, however, better 


authenticated and more precise than most of 


what is furnished here, and it must be far 
more extensive before trustworthy deductions 
can be established. Until this work is done it 
problem " If the 


labor bureaus in this country were officered by 


is idle to discuss the “labor 
statisticians, and not by politicians, they might 


supply most valuable materials to economic 
science, but we cannot expect much from them 
at We add that Mr. Schlo 
gained his experience in the employment of a 


private perscn, Mr. Charles Booth, 


present. may 
whose in 
vestigations in London have earned the highest 
praise. 


GREECE OF TO-DAY. 


La Gréeee dau Par Gaston Des- 


Armand Colin & Ci 


urd hui. 

champs. Paris: 
M. Descuamps, in bis ‘Greece as it is To-day,’ 
very aptly remarks that “this nation is com 
posed of one small city and a great number of 


villages; but the city possesses in the Acropolis 
a priceless treasure, and the villages are in- 
habited by a clever and enduring race who 


have undergone centuries of 


oppression with 
out losing vitality, and who possess the gift of 
remembering their former greatness with the 
power of unquenchable hopefulness.” It is not 
the tourist who hurries through this country 
in an Easter vacation, irritated by the bru 
tality of the custom-house officer, the disho- 
nesty of the innkeeper, and the rapacity of the 
coachman who has taken advantage of his de 
sire to see as much as possible in a short space 
of time, who can give a trustworthy account 
of this interesting people; they do not reveal 
themselves to the hasty traveller, and he does 
Nor 
the gilded 


uns of the rich Athenian bankers, 


not begin to know anything about them 
does the diplomatist who frequents 
drawing ro 
whe 


ape 
: 


French manners and French Inxury, 





and who, under a would-be gloss of Wester 
culture, bave lest all tl haracteristics and 
Virtues of their rac Yet how f itly 
have the newspaper letters and maga e arti 
HOS SUcu SUperhichal bservers rat al} 
rojp ean svi hy tt ui trreek es peckaiy 
at cree nts When t baste question threat 
ened to become prom ta tireek pret 
sions s wal to far ef It ts there 
aii the thiore satisfact vt I it Kat t 
(sreece as fan | t is that iM 
Gaston Des« } W wied 
that he saw the niry he vouptionally 
favorable circ stances, as an archa . 
student of the French School at Athens ~ 
admirable institution, under the scientit 
rect.on of the Acadeni f Inscriptions and 
Belles. Lettres ives a t © voars “a 
residence In Cireecs l t ) { 
young men spend their t © 1 studVing 
chewology and history; in the spring they ex 
cavate or travel intl te ! tt trv 
or Visit Constantinople, Smyrna, and t t 
Besides being well prepared in at gY¥ and 
history, our aut! it qe 
ft a verv thoret iN vical ‘ 
Lrres so that t | te ‘ 
him i s gilt “ er } " pw - P 
observation, af f ‘ 
praiseworthy se estraint t } 
t hscomforts ' ure ? i 
exer ! ! rt <~ 

In modern A ! grets that 
troerman ¢ t s r (hl ive every 
whet left the N ul ‘ i f 
(sree ‘ t} py 7 Moun 1! 
ura imles { . . I i\ i t t 
f all the ¢ Ta Yered ~ 
the pes 1 Y ia is 
Athene, for tl tablis ent of their yr i 
pal city > Aa Ia ere sug ed 
is being re practical s f the purpose 
but the enthusiasts w ¢ edthe Acropol s 
us the ntr f civ ati irried the day 
and the positi s s ave i ed even 
the Enipe f ¢ any with a degree of 
ly ] ex be ive vent t n 
teies ris Greg s is |} t ly re irked 
with great ¢ tt re Ion Whi has 
rev prerisne { in soa but gk Ws 
! with continued fervor, is the worship of 
Athens. M. Deschamps acknowledges that the 
Acropolis is the one great monument which 
has not disappointed him, and which far ex 


previous expectation founded on a 


photographic acquaintance; and this is owing 
to the exquisite color of its marble, its sur 
roundings, the 1} vely atmosphe ric effects of 
banging light on the distant hills which ferm 
its beckgroun!. Winter is soon over in this 
sun-favered land; already in February the 
days are springlike, and peeple turn trom the 


feverish atmosphere of politics in the cafés 


} 


and wander along the Sacred Way towards 


Eleusis, among scarlet anemones and laven 


der, or wander on the Acropolis, where aspho 
del, thyme, and wild sage are already in bloom. 
And the people are so easily satisfied, they 
little to 
of St 


characteristic 


them 
attention to 
its cheerful phi- 


need so amuse Renan, in his 


Paul, has called this 


of the 


Life 
race, 
losophic tendency, the scbriety of its pleas- 
‘lheir 


hours on féte days 


ures, its good humor chief amuse- 


for 


ment is to walk about 
or Sundays; to remain quietly at home would 
imply mourning or being in trouble of some 
kind. The poorest workmen-—-sailors and such 
like with the 
turf of Lycabettus and singing their monote 
the better off 


satisfy themselves sitting on 


’ 
nous sing-song, while club to 


gether and buy a jamb, which they roast and 
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eat in the open air with a glass of resinate 
wine to wash it down. Our author remarks 
that they are ready enough to work when 
they are well paid, but they do not seek 
work with any persistence, nor do they stick 
to it long. He cites as an instance how a 
friend of his was employing some Greek work- 
men on a job which would have lasted a week. 
He paid them by the day, and after a few days 
they very respectfully informed him they were 
going home, as they had enough to live on for 
a whole month, The word in modern Greek 
signifying work is also synonymous with servi- 
tude, SovaAcia. 

The irresistible attraction that diplomatists 
have for Athenian society is also a sign of the 
times, for the Greeks pin their faith to the 
great Powers, always expecting some exten- 
sion of territory,,some help and protection 
from them in the hour of need. Another rea- 
son »or their respect for diplomatists is that 
they are supposed with honeyed words to hice 
their meanings, and to the descendants of 
Ulysses this is a priceless charm. The fair 
Athenian’s highest ambition, therefore, is to 
secure some diplomatic star in the matrimonial 
market as a means of shining at European 
courts. The beauty of the Athenian women 
does not call forth any enthusiasm on the part 
of our author. He says they have more like- 
ness to Tanagra figurines than to the Venus of 
Melos. They are generally black-eyed, with 
thick black hair and long eyelashes, and at 
twenty they are very fascinating, but soon be- 
come faded and too exuberant in form for 
grace, 

The entertainments given in Athens during 
the winter are chiefly due to the rich mer- 
chants who, having made their fortune abroad, 
in London, Manchester, Marseilles, or Calcut- 
ta, return to spend it in their native land. 
The finest houses are built by them, the hos- 
pitals, schools, and public monuments are the 
resulc of their munificence, and yet the depu- 
ties in the Chamber passed a law reserving for 
autochthones (the indigenous) all public offices 
and the salaries attaching to them. The pro- 
fessors of the University designated these 
benefactors as heterochthones (of another soil) 
and the street boys as xpvaoxdvOapau (golden 
flies). It was only by a continuance of effu- 
sive hospitality that the newcomers healed this 
feud. 


Politics have a great place in the life of the 
Greeks. A boy begins before he has left col- 
lege to take part in political discussions, and 
goes on to the end of his days. There are 
many different political parties, and people 
take sides much more on account of their per- 
sonal interests than for any other reason, for 
there is neither a religious question nor a so- 
cial question. For many years the political 
see-saw has been between ‘iricoupis and Del- 
yannis. ‘Tricoupis was just out of office at the 
time of Deschamps’s stay in Athens. He de- 
scribes him very justly as a cold, silent, hard- 
working man, thoroughly Greek at heart, 
though English by education, manners, and ap- 
pearance. He says that all trustworthy judges 
look upon him as the most remarkable man in 
Greece; even his enemies cannot but admire 
his zeal and his capacity for hard work. Des- 
champs rightly attributes his momentary un- 
popularity among certain classes to the ques- 
tion of taxation, which, in Greece as in all 
other civilized States, appeals more than any 
other to the poorer people, Tricoupis is also 


reproached with a desire to give a Western 
character to Greece, while it is a well-recog- 
nized trait of this people that, however much 
they may affect European habits and may de- 





sire to mould themselves to Western ideals, 
they still retain a love of local traditions. 
Those, even, who have seemingly become 
thoroughly Parisian by their extreme quick- 
ness at learning languages and their adapta- 
bility to the habits of those around them, when 
they return to their old homes present a curi- 
ous contrast of extreme culture and simplicity 
of habits, “a mixture of the Boulevard loiter- 
er and the pallikar, a sceptic and a fervent 
worshipper of the Panaghia” (the Madonna). 
Tricoupis has the haughty dignity of manner 
of a European statesman, and although he 
never for a moment gives up any of the pre- 
tensions of the Hellenic race, he likes to pro- 
ceed in an orderly manner in Government mat- 
ters, and has no sympathy with bluster and 
rhodomontade. He is a most distinguished ora- 
tor, speaking always to the point, with great 
fervor and coolness, very coavincing to his 
hearers, who cannot but feel that he has what- 
ever matter he treats of well in hand. Yet 
there are some who pretend that his accent is 
not purely Attic, and that besides this he is 
not in touch with Greek character. We are 
continually told to remember that the Greeks 
have had only fifty years in which to educate 
themselves into a civilized nation, and ‘Tricou- 
pis expects them to take a place already 
among the Powers of Europe. 


“In the early years of his Ministry he in- 
creased the roads, the railroads, had the sea- 
ports properly put in order, built lighthouses 
on dangerous shores, dressed the soldiers in 
cloth with shiny buttons. He decreed that the 
Hellenic navy should no longer manoeuvre on 
land, nor should the cavalry go on foot as in 
former times, At first the people were de- 
lighted at these improvements. The pallikars 
took the train and climbed on to the promon- 
tory of Munychia to watch the evolutions of 
their light torpedo-boats in the bay of Phale- 
rum; they admired also, on the days of the re- 
views, the march by of their valiant army, 
and smiled with contempt as they thought of 
the rags the Turkish soldiers were dressed in. 
But alas, their good humor did not last long. 
When they came to pay for all these fine 
things, the shepherds of Arcadia were exas- 
perated, they hid their drachmas between their 
skin and their vests, and made for the moun- 
tains. The tax-collectors were received in the 
villages with abuse and lamentations. ‘The dogs 
were turned on them, and many of these func- 
tionaries were able to feel, notwithstanding 
their trousers, that Homer was right when he 
calls the Molossus of Attolia hard of tooth. 
This good Greek people, notwithstanding its 
brilliant qualities, is more democratic, more 
fond of equality, more imperious than our 
own; it wants to control, without respite or 
measure, its own mandatories. it pays its tax- 
es most unwillingly and only when forced to do 
so. Then when they are paid it remembers 
neither the arrears nor the debt, nor the 
functionaries who have to be paid, nor the 
thousand expenses a budget has to bear. One 
day my servant, the Cretan Janni, said to me 
in a tearful voice: ‘Oh, sir, under Delyannis 
we paid fewer taxes, and yet we bought 
many warships nevertheless.’ ‘Oh, stranger!’ 
a schoolmaster of Lidoriki in Doris said to 
me, ‘we are heavily laden like donkeys, and 
we can carry no more.’ ” 


Our author is too just to allow himself to 
say much about Delyannis, whom he consi- 
ders the representative of the pallikar feeling. 
He remarks that the Delyannis party very dis- 
ingenuously made use of the Cretan question 
to excite popular feeling against Tricoupis at 
that moment. 

With regard to brigandage, a subject which 
naturally concerns travellers, M. Deschamps 
tells us some amusing stories. He says that, 
thanks to the laws Tricoupis enforced, one can 
travel with great security all through the 
country. It is only as an electioneering agent 
that the brigand is formidable, when he 
takes across the frontier, and detains for the 
necessary time the number of voters whose 





absence from the poll will insure the election 
of the candidate he favors. After an exploit 
of this kind he retires to Rumelia to empty 
his pockets in peace, as he may be certain that 
the Turkish police will not interfere with him. 
There seems to be an interesting brigand chief 
whose exploits have attracted some attention 
during the last few years, a certain Athanasius, 
or Capt. Thanasi, as his familiars call him, of 
picturesque appearance, who with a few palli- 
kars stopped the train between Constanti- 
nople and Adrianople, carrying off several of 
Cook’s tourists, besides a banker named 
Israel. The same ‘Thanasi captured a very 
important Turk, a nephew of the Sultan, who 
on his return told wonderful tales of the habits 
of this mountain king, and who for his ran- 
som had to give the revenue of his lands for 
a whole year. Among other customs it seems 
that Thanasi subscribes to three newspapers, 
one Frenci:, one English, and the third Greek ; 
the two former are to keep him abreast of 
passing events and to inform him of important 
travellers w!o may be within reach, while the 
third is to satisfy his feeling of patriotism, for 
Thanasi is Greek by birth as well as Greek at 
heart, has an extreme aversion to Jews, and, 
although it sometimes happens that he kills 
one, he never condescends to rob them. This 
he:o will doubtless be immortalized in the 
klepht songs, if his exploits are as remarkable 
as the stories we read would seem to show him 
to be. 

The orthodox faith has been for ages an all- 
powerful factor in preserving Greek nationali- 
ty in the Turkish provinces. Our author de- 
votes one of the most interesting chapters of 
his book to demonstrating the attachment of 
the Greeks to their religion. The politicians 
who made the treaties supposed that as soon 
as the limitations of the fatherland had been 
defined, its children would give up their homes 
under Mohammedan rule and return to Greece. 
Such, however, was not the tendency, nor has 
it been since the fall of the Byzantine Empire. 
The Greeks have always remained where they 
were, reta’ning, notwithstanding, every fea- 
ture of their nationality, under whatever des- 
potic and hated foreign rule. So it was of old 
in Naucratis and Bubastis in Egypt; so it is 
even now in Smyrna, ‘Thasos, Halicarnassus, 
and Sattalieh, In some remote regions 
of Asia Minor, Deschamps relates that they 
have lost all knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage—in Isbarta, in Caramania, for instance, 
where the priest repeats the service in Turk- 
ish. These people are so ashamed of no longer 
knowing their own language that they tella 
tale of the Turks having cut out the tongues 
of all the inhabitants so that the children were 
obliged to learn the language of the conquer- 
ors. Capo d’istria, in giving a definition of 
Modern Greece to Mr. Willmot-Horton, said: 
“The Greek nation is composed of men who, 
since the conquest of Constantinople, have not 
ceased to practise the orthodox faith, to speak 
the language of their fathers, and who have 
remained under the spiritual or temporal ju- 
risdiction of their church in whatever part of 
Turkey they dwelt.” The Prime Minister has 
therefore, besides governing Greece, to con- 
sider the interests of the Grecks dwelling un- 
der Turkish rule, who, notwithstanding diplo- 
matic tictions, are under his protection. This 
makes his position a very difficult one. 

The orthodox ritual has remained quite or 
almost unchanged since it superseded polythe- 
ism, and some of the old pagan ceremonies are 
intermixed. For instance, on the site of an old 
temple of Apollo (the sun-god) the peasants of 
Attica go to pray to St. Elias and hang 
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branches of olive and myrtle, bits of stuff, 
zine eyes, énd other ex-votos, to obtain cures 
or to have their prayers answered. The old 
temples have been turned into Christian 
chapels, and afford a rich field for the archz- 
ologist when he comes on the ruins of such a 
church. Byzantine icons take the place of pa- 
gan idols, and are endowed with the same 
powers. The church ceremonies appeal to 
the soul through physical sensations. They 
are always planned from an effective and pic- 
turesque point of view. The gloom of the 
churches, the lightei tapers and odor of in- 
cense, the continual genuflections and signs of 
the cross the faithful are in the habit of mak 
ing, impress one more as mechanical and tra- 
ditional customs than as anything really felt. 

Education also takes an all-important place 
in the organization of Greece. 
thirty-five gymnasia, more than 
dary schools, 1,569 primary schools for boys, 
332 primary schools for girls. Besides these, in 
which education is free, there are innumerable 


There 


300 


are 


secon- 


independent institutions, among which is the 
Arsakeion,a college for women, which furnishes 
school-teachers not only for Greece, but for al 
the Greek schools in Turkey. 
endowed by a rich Greek of Epirus, and Greeks 
from every part of the East send their girls to 
it. The University is 
chiefly due to the generosity of the Greeks 
of Turkey, since their contribution (422,000 
drachmas) surpassed that of the Greeks of Hel- 
las, who contributed 308,000 drachmas. This 
institution is conducted very much on the plan 
of German universities. It is said that on the 
day of its inauguration one of the old heroes 
of the war of independence, being present with 
all his pistols and yataghans stuck in his belt, 
turned to his neighbor and remarked: “This 
place will do more for the salvation of our 
country than all the sabres of the pallikars.” 
His appreciation was a just one, but there is 
no doubt that at the present moment, as our 
author very justly remarks, the liberal pro- 
fessions are overcrowded, and this drives many 
into the field It is to be hoped that 
this difficulty will be solved in time. 


This college was 


also, which is free, 


of polities. 


“An old legend related by an Icelandic monk 
who made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1102, 
tells that in the church of the Parthenon be- 
fore the image of the Panaghia Atheniotissa 
there was a miraculous lamp burning whose 
flame never went out although the oil was 
never renewed. In the same manner during 
long centuries, to the great surprise of the bar- 
barians and for the consolation of the con- 
quered nations, the suffering soul of Hellas has 
endured bright and unquenchable.” 


The book deserves careful reading. It is 
amusing throughout, and contains descriptions 
of the author’s journeys in the provinces, ex- 
cavatious in Amorgos, and adventures by the 
way. 
Sir Walter Raleiqh: A Biogr: 
liam M.A. 


aphy. By Wil- 





Stebbing, Oxford: Clarendon 

Press; New York: Macmillan. 
RALEIGH is the impersonation of the a- 
bethan age, the close of which his death 
marks with singular distinctness, and of 
which his poem, composed on the eve of his ex 
ecution, is the dirge. His character is pre- 


eminently Elizabethan in its adventurou 








its versatility, its restlessness, its unbounde 
aspirations, its union of culture with the 
foree of the politician, of the soldier with the 
sailor, of the t l i poet ] 
and the r ' i in t 
looseness of its 1 " I , 
the moral code of the Catholic Middk s 
and the moral code of Protestantism there 





are spent 
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was an interregnum marked in the 
most of the Elizabethan heroes and heroines, 


and notably in that of “Gloriana” herself. 


lives of 


When Raleigh laid his head upon the block, 
hla 


Nature broke a noble and memorable though 
not a perfect mould. The man’s versatility 
was most marvellous, as were the varying 
phases of his character and the vicissitudes of 
his life. “'To keep at once independent and in 
unison the poet, statesman, courtier, schemer, 
patriot, soldier, sailor, freebooter, discoverer, 


colonist, castle-builder, historian, phil 
chemist, prisoner, and visionary,” is, 
bing says, the biographer’s perplexing task 


He might have added to the catalogue “mem 


ber of Parliament ” and “ship-builder”; for Ra 
leigh was skilled in ship-building as well as in 





navigation. In the whole Life there is not a 


moment of repose or languor. Prison hour 
in writing history or making che 
mical experiments. Even disease brings no ces 
sation, and when Raleigh fights for his life 
against his enemies, he is struggling 
istence but for power to act. 

He was so constantly on the stage in all 
time, and the 
him tot 


im 
his leading contempora- 


movements and enterprises of his 
interest which he excited caused 
often mentioned by 


eso 


ries, that the materials for his Life are pretty 
Mr. Stebbing mad 
dilizent, skilful, and critical use of them; 


seems to have 


ce ypk us, 





far 


unless further search in the Simancas Archives 


is 
should bring something new to light, hi 
will prot ably be accepts tas final. Consider 
ing that he has always to be pickin 
in 


he has succeeded giving us an interesting 


and flowing narrative. One riddle he does not 
solve: he does not make it clear why Rale 
till court persecution turned popular fee ing in 


hated. That 

















his favor, was so intensely s 
restless a schemer should be mistrusted ar RG 
his own set is intelligible; still more vi 
ble is it that he should bave been excluded 
from the Privy Council, where would cer- 
tainly have tried lominate, by t alousy 
of the Cecils. But the Cecils and the rest of 
his own set were his rivals. Why s i the 
people hate him His antagonism to Essex 
seems hardly a sufficient caus His services 
to the nation in the struggle w Spain had 
been brilliant. His buccaneering tende1 s 
would only enhance his popularity. His ort 
doxy was suspected, though a] wi 
out much reason; but belief was t 1 in a 
general state of confusion, th 
been a tendency to tl 
hicher classes, and the enly str relizious 
feeling among the lower classes Was ha f 
Rome. Even want of sympathy wi the 
masses, Which is imputed to him, would hard- 
lv, unless manifested in some wa " h we 
have no record, have raised t £ t 
him in the streets and made tl as 
M4 t ¥y, is t to 
f time 
nduct of t great ad 
ventur in ¢ ast t rm epic s c 
t is s ference of o] 2 betwe 
Mr. Gardine r Mr. Gardiner 
takes t sey more 1 
vorable view f t fin 
points elu le It is vain to think that 
an be it t ave been strictly 
r ve ious, W it t hand 
his lapses f 1 Virtue and veracity were not 
in sistent wit t I t ~ i 
Was f y ns a ¢ ane i he 
+ \ na \ Not 
‘ > i t, take at t 
worst, can palliate that of James and his ad 


1 it is sad to have to num 




















ber Bacon. The execution ale upon a 
State conviction of treason, itself monstrousiy 
unjust, when in the meanti » had be 
commissioned and employed by the ¢ wna 
omn lition to Guiana, was of 
all vVilest It ‘ 
was on! itera , 
law commission was unc P 
Privy, not under the ¢ at Seal, and 
the phrase “trusty a w I ‘ 
turitte these subte $ . tra 
neditation los se t? 1 sa ( 
lid not know what thev w vt 
they sent forth Ra h : tert 
ries and waters is prepos $ Was sn 
fleed to the growing i nation of Ja 
a Spanish connection Phe signal 
sentiment in his favor whi ‘ 
murder Was a pt . ‘ t 
is wit on ‘ x e! > ‘ 
riticism of Raleich’s ts t 
GUIANA OXpe thot ss 
the htest t ups tl ‘ ‘ 
rallel to the n t Ka 
f Lallv; butevent! t ‘ 
peeTritical ie ‘ t 
Raleigh so s ‘ : 
Nes hoa 1 } 
Castle. I o Rell & S New 
York: Ma ‘ Is 
W ITH the al is s 
luced fr v es W uv 
ssil to t t I M tu 
t t viual ‘ 7 es art 
i ts 1 the ‘ j 
b ay of t Ages Wn to t 
refinements of ¢ pres 
pendix contains a 1 ‘ ‘ show 
i the k Y s tt sw i ft 
eat tw Y wes } ‘ t 
“ rv tot ~ I t tl 
\s new masters i : | Ww 
‘ is of attack t ~ 
{ ed \ Weal s i 5 
ged ord and this 
M al gall tv} “ s ‘ Ss a 
story of sw ns 
Paradoxical as it may seen), t eveloy nt 
x Was la iv 1 Invent f 
~_ ny v ‘ th it e\ i ha Tre yi 
s tion in es itter ivs hen 1! ‘ 
g is practically valueless except as an exet 
is After gunpowder 1 made ar worse 
useléss, it became a arent to tl ! 
g n that the heavy sw lm ive | 
» t rapier, and that the d ly thrust 
ould soon take the place of the slasbit nd 
cutting with which these g ry hada sed 
hemselves for centuries. In Shakspere’s time 
rapier had come into general use, and with 
it was carried a dagger which was held in the 
left hand for the purpose of parrying the ad 
versary’s thrusts Hen in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” we read how M tio 
with « hand beats 
Cold death aside, and w t ther s« 
It back to Tybalt 
Fechter, Mounet-Sully, and other actors who 
have appeared in the character of J//lamlet 
in recent years, have taken much pride in 


their pe rformance of the fencing scene, which 


they carried out in accordance with the rules 
of modern scientific fencing, but without re 


the 





ird to the fact that in play ITamlet was 
hallenged to a trial of rapier and dagyer 
play Dum Ainsworth, and other novelists 
ive been uty of similar anachronisms in 
applying modern terms to combats supposed 
to have taken place in the seveuieenth cen- 
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tury, when such terms were entirely un- 
known. 

Carranza in Spain and Marozzo in Italy were 
among the earliest masters of fence in the six- 
teenth century, while Giganti and Capo Ferro, 
who wrote voluminous treatises in the early 
years of the seventeenth century, were the 
first to explain the advantages of the lunge, 
and may therefore be regarded as the fore- 
runners of the modern school. It is curious to 
note how fencing, like so many other avoca- 
tions, has run in families. The original An- 
gelo came to London about 1750, and he and 
his descendants taught fencing there for a cen- 
tury. The Cavalcabos taught in Italy and 
France for a similar period, while the Kreuss- 
lers were well-known masters from the first 
quarter of the seventeenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Mr.Castle stops short of 
the modern school of fencing, so that bis book 
cannot be regarded as of special importance to 
the beginner, but it is full of curious informa- 
tion, and, in comparatively small compass, 
gives a sufficient history of the evolution of 
swordsmanship. 





Specimens of Old French, 1X.-XV. Centuries. 
Edited by Paget ‘Toynbee. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; New York: Macmillan. 1892. 


We have here an excellent collection of ex- 
tracts for students of Old French, probably the 
best, taken all together, of the various Choix 
and Selections covering the period in question; 
for, apart from the Strasburg Uaths and the 
Cantilena of St. Eulalia, which perforce repre- 
sent the IXth century, we find sufficiently 
long specimens of the ‘Chanson de Roland,’ 
the Romance of ‘Reynard the Fox,’ the 
‘Roman de Brut,’ and the ‘Roman de Rou’ 
of Wace, the ‘Roman de ‘Troie,’ Chrestien de 
Troye’s ‘Perceval le Gallois,’ Jean Bodel’s 
‘Chanson des Saisnes,’ and ‘Les Douz Amans’ 
of Marie de France for the XIth and X[Ith cen- 
turies. All the leading names of the' next 
three centuries are found, accompanied, in the 
great majority of cases, by such selections as 
evidence Mr. Toynbee’s judgment and taste. It 
is true that the reader will look in vain for 
more than one favorite piece, especially among 
the poets of the XVth century, but he has 
been warned in the prefatory note that, save 
in rare cases, pieces which have done duty 
before in other collections have been omitted. 
This of itself is scarcely a sufficient reason 
for leaving out passages which possess great 
literary merit as well as linguistic interest; 
and while Mr.Toynbee’s object is to show 
the growth of the language in the first place, 
and, in the second, to give the preference to 
such specimens as bear upon either the litera- 
ture or the history of England, we nevertheless 
hold that a work like this should not exclude 
an excellent piece simply because it has al- 
ready appeared. 

This reservation made, and the object of the 
book being borne in mind, there remains no- 
thing but praise for the manner in which Mr. 
Toynbee has carried out his purpose. He has 
covered the ground very thorougbly, and there 
is scarcely a work of any real importance or 
an autbor of any note unrepresented in his 
collection. He has made a judicious choice 
among the lesser lights, and fairly enough 
divided his space between the various forms of 
literature at different epochs. The chanson 
de geste, the ronan, the chronique, the bal- 
lade, and even the farce and the mystery, are 
well exemplified, and in this respect the book 
is valuable to the student of literature. The 
introduction comprises a byief sketch of the 





origin of the French language and a précis of 
the characteristics of the Norman and Anglo- 
Norman, the Picard, and the Burgundian dia- 
lects, all of which are, further on, iJlustrated 
in the body of the work. A summary com- 
pendium of the grammar of Old French com- 
pletes this part and speaks well for Mr. ‘loyn- 
bee’s ability to compress essentials within a 
small compass. The notes are very full, 
scholarly, and to the point; they till one hun- 
dred and ten closely printed pages, and, while 
exhibiting thorough knowledge, are not over- 
loaded with mere erudition for erudition’s 
sake. A glossary of two bundred and five 
pages, in two columns, comp’etes the work, 
and makes the study of the numerous specimens 
a comparatively simple matter. The whole 
book is one which will surely be appreciated 
by lovers of Old French, and which can be 
recommended to those who desire to become 
acquainted with some of the literary riches 
of the middle ages. 


The Philosophy of Spinoza. [Series of 
Modern Philosophers. Edited by E. Hershey 
Sneath, Ph.D.] By George Stuart Fullerton. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1892. 


THE idea of this series of books is to present 
the substance of the leading systems of modern 
philosophy in selections from the original 
works. Its object is to facilitate the study of 
the history of philosophy in colleges, as well as 
to meet the wants of clergymen and others 
who desire to make a pretty thorough, but 
yet not a professional, study of philosophy. 
Whether the plan, although it is skilfully exe- 
cuted in this volume, attains its ends as nearly 
as careful and extended but free expositions 
would do, may well be doubted. A student 
who does not want Locke’s ‘Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding’ (which he can easily 
procure for about the price of the abridgment) 
on his sbelves, nor Hamilton’s ‘Reid,’ nor 
Kant’s ‘Critique of the Pure Reason,’ is a 
person who will not understand selections 
from these works, and whose wants would be 
better served by such expositions as modern 
scholars to whom the several works are 
specially sympathetic would be able to set 
forth. 

Of no writer is this nearly so true as Spi- 
noza, Nobody but a ripe philosopher, pro- 
founlly versed in the history of thought, is fit 
to read Spinoza’s ‘Ethics.’ A collegian will 
be sure to miss the essence of it, and any ama- 
teur metaphysician whose ideas have not been 
matured on a special side by deep reading in 
theology will be almost sure to fall into the 
same error, The reason is that Spinoza did 
not understand himself—that may be said of 
nine out of ten great thinkers, but above all of 
Spinoza—and consequently was a miserable 
expositor of his own ideas. That which will 
chiefly attract the attenti.n of any inex- 
perienced reader of the ‘Ethics’ is its argu- 
mentation and its pseudo-mathematical form; 
and if he is well versed in modern logic, these 
can only excite his scorn, If he is not so 
versed, the kernel of the book will remain still 
more completely shut away from his appre- 
hension. 

Anotber fault of this series is that not 
sufficient attention is given to the biographies 
of the philosophers. Light may be thrown 


upon any doctrine from the life and personal- 
ity of its author; but this is particularly true 
of Spinoza’s. Imagine a not very little but 
rather short Jew, somewhat shabby, but scru- 
pulously neat-and almost prim, too formal, 
though in forms of his own, walking with short 





steps, talking in short-clipped syllables, of 
colossal conceit. His morality is stern, not to 
say narrow. He so values his self-respect that 
he not only will not accept a pension from his 
own people, on condition of living like a re- 
spectable member of the synagogue, but he 
will not accept a pension from Louis XIV. 
without «onditions; he refuses his consent toa 
fortune being left to him, and when the will of 
the proposed giver enjoins his heir to take care 
of Spinoza, the latter reduces the yearly pay- 
ment from £00 florins, which the heir himself 
had proposed, to 300. In fact, Spinoza carries 
his love of independence and detestation of 
being under obligations so far that be will not 
accept any employment proper to an educated 
man, but practises a handicraft. He lives his 
life among artisans and the lower middle class, 
and meets no other persons except his own de- 
voted admirers. To a man of genius, such a 
life would have been utterly uneudurable; but 
Spinoza, however extraordinary his ideas, was 
a sluggish mind. He passed his days in a nar- 
row circle of ideas, concerning which he was 
continually inventing quillets or catches, more 
or less puzzling, which he took for arguments. 
The great ideas of pantheism could not have 
come to him in that way; but bow they did 
come he does not tell us. He thought that a 
matter of no censequence, and would have 
been unable to give any accurate account of 
it. Nobody has yet elucidated the real nature 
of pantheistic thought, nor shown its relation 
to matters of experience. The account usually 
given, like Spinoza’s own, remains on the sur- 
face. But we cannot go further into such 
a subject here than just to remark that 
the service he performed was to render certain 
conceptions, as that of the Absolute, more 
sharp and clear than they had before been, 
but not to prove any truth. 

Prof. Fullerton repeats doubts concerning 
Spinoza’s love affair which appear to us perfect- 
ly gratuitous. He did not practically leave Am- 
sterdam when the lady was twelve years old, 
but when she was seventeen; and the whole 
history seems to be from every point of view 
exceedingly probable. 


Iilegitimacy, and the Influence of Seasons up- 
on Conduct: Two Studies in Demography. 
By Albert Leffingwell. M.D. With maps 
and diagrams. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1892. 

Ir is the avowed ambition of these two essays 
to make statistics in regard to illegitimate 
births and to periodicity in human conduct 
and mental disease, not only easily intelli- 
gible, but also interesting. With this double 
purpose in view, nothing has been omitted 
which could be gained for clearness and _ pic- 
turesqueness by colored maps, diagrams, a 
generous distribution of statistical tables 
througbout the text, and numerous statistical 
summaries and suggestions in the appendix. 
Moreover, the style is amiable, and there is 
something contagious in the enthusiasm of the 
author—the love of statistics as such, and the 
buoyant confidence in their ultimate utility 
which sometimes atones for present inconclu- 
siveness. 

The study of illegitimacy relates chiefly to 
the United Kingdom, with a liberal use of cor- 
roborative evidence in regard to other coun- 
tries. Much of the material comes first-band 
from official reports, and conclusions as to lo- 
cal or national peculiarities are drawn from 
detailed analyses of annual returns covering a 
considerable number of years. A glance at 
the_returns of the Registrar-General of 
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Births, Deaths, and Marriages reveals the 
social import and the local peculiarities of ille- 
gitimacy in each of the three principal divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom. The number of 
births registered as illegitimate in England 
was 42,189 in 1879, and 40,627 in 1889—nearly 
three times the whole number of children born 
in Birmingham and Liverpool each year; in 
Scotland the numbers for these twelve years 
vary from 10,727 in 1879 to 9,643 in 1889; 
while Ireland for the same period shows a de- 
cline from 3,367 to 3,949. The real signiti- 
cance of these figures is seen in the proportion 
which these illicit births bear to the total 
number of children born. In 1878 the propor- 
tion of illegitimate to all the children born 
was, in Ireland 23 to the thousand, in England 
47, and in Scotland 84; while the correspond- 
ing figures for 1889 are, Ireland 28 to the thou- 
sand, England 46, and Scotland 79. In other 
words, year after year, of each thousand 
births in Scotland almost twice as many are 
illegitimate as in England and Wales, and 
more than three times as many as in Ireland. 
So persisvent are these figures, and so constant 
is their relation to one another, that the au- 
thor not only feels warranted in predicting to 
a nicety the rate for the remainder of the pre- 
sent century, but also feels bound to assume 
the same local characteristics for earlier cen- 
turies, about which there is no available evi- 
dence. Indeed, each great political division 
of Europe seems to have its special illegitimacy 
average, repeated with considerable regulari- 
ty from year to year. From the statistical 
summary covering the years trom 1869 to 1889, 
it appears that Russia is the only European 
country which in any way disputes with Ire- 
land the honor of the lowest rate of illegiti- 
macy. Holland stands next, with Switzerland 
pressing close upon the rate given for Eng- 
land and Wales; Italy, France, Belgium, Prus- 
sia, Hungary, and Norway approximate more 
nearly the rate assigned to Scotland, while 
Denmark, Sweden, Saxony, Bavaria, and Aus- 
triafollow in order, with 93, 101, 125, 141, 
and 147 illegitimate children per thousand 
births in 1889. 

Passing now from these larger political or 
national units to still smaller ones, we are con- 
fronted with the still more remarkable fact 
that not only each country, but each depart- 
ment, county, city, and neighborhood, has its 
own peculiar tribute of bastardy, yielded 
with almost unfailing regularity to the sum 
total of the nation. The evidence on this 
point is given in detail. Ireland does not 
differ more widely from England and Scot- 
land than the Irish counties differ from one 
another; and the same is true of England, 
Scotiand, and Continental countries. In Eng- 
land it is hardly fifty years since the first at- 
tempts were made to get at these figures; but 
the persistence of local standards of morality 
is forcibly illustrated by the fact that the 
very counties where an abnormally high rate 
of illegitimacy prevailed in 1842 have retained 
their unenviable preéminence for half a cen- 
tury. If we adopt still another test, and state 
the proportion of illegitimate births to each 
thousand unmarried women (spinsters and wi- 
dows) between the ages of fifteen and forty- 
five, the average during the ten years from 
1878 to 1887 is over 21 per ‘thousand in Scot- 
land, 14 per thousand in England and Wales, 
and rather less than 5 per thousand in Ireland 
—a proportion about five times greater for 
Scotland than for Lreland. 

How are these variations to be accounted 
for? What, in short, are the causes of illegiti- 
macy? Poverty, it is often alleged, is t“* “hief 
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cause. Yet how, upon this supposition, shall 
we explain why the rate in Ireland is so much 
lower than in England and Scotland? Nay, 
even, how account for the still more striking 
fact that in Ireland, a section of the prospe 
rous county of Ulster yields an average of tifty- 
one illegitimate children per thousand births— 
greater even than England and Wales—while 
a wretched barren in Connaught shows what 
is perhaps the lowest ratio of illegitimacy in 
Europe? Is, then, illegitimacy but a part of 
the demoralization of modern city life? Alas 
for bucolic virtue, even when allowances are 
made for faulty registration, London, Bir- 
mingham, and Liverpool would seem to have a 
much lower proportion of illicit births than 
North Wales, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
Shropshire. In certain secluded sections of 
England and Wales “every sixth or seventh or 
eighth child is a bastard,” and the rate in cer- 
tain counties increases with the distance from 
the metropolis. Doubtless there is faulty re- 
gistration in large towns, and unfathomed dis- 
sipation; but the rural standard of sexual mo- 
rality suffers strangely in this superficial com- 
parison of official returns. In like manner, 
the variations are not to be accounted for by 
differences in secular education. Good morals 
and a high standard of elementary education 
do not always coexist: witness the high rate 
of illegitimacy in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Prussia, Saxony, and Scotland, as contrasted 
with the minimum in Russia and Ireland. 

Does religious training furnish any key to 
the mystery? Our author thinks it does. Yet 
the inadequacy of such an explanation is seen 
in the immense local variations in the same 
country and in diffgrent countries with the 
same religion. Ne eless, it is in religion, 
and in legislation legal impediments to 
marriage, that &@ partial explanation. 
For the rest, the irreconcilable differences in 
regard to the local prevalence of illegitimacy 
are referred to the convenjgpt limbo of “he. 
redity.” The result is a what fantastic 
tracing back of the lines local ancestry to 
Celts, Romans, Angles, Jutes, Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, “to the different strains of Eng- 
lish blood making themselves felt in indivi- 
dual conduct even after a thousand years of 
unity as a nation.” At allevents, we are told, 
this hypothesis “possesses one remarkable ad- 
vantage: it explains phenomena otherwise in- 
explicable.” All this indictment of piratical 
ancestry is supplemented by numerous statis- 
tical tables and colored maps, which make the 
mingling of fact and fancy interesting. Brief 
discussions of remedies, of the tendency to im- 
provement, of the ages and occupations of the 
women involved, and of the alleged compensa- 
tions for illegitimacy in the way of great 
names, complete the study. 







The second essay of the volume, the influence 
of seasons upon conduct, is likewise dedicated 
to the proposition that it is the unexpected 
which happens. It is not the gloom of winter 
and the season of poverty and distress that 
goads men oftenest to suicide, insanity, vio- 
lence, and murder. It is the gradually in- 
creasing light and heat of spring and summer 
that swells the birth-rate, legitimate and ille- 
gitimate, rouses the passions, precipitates di- 
voree, murder, assaults, duels, riots, love, sui- 
cide, and revolution. The theory is not a new 
one. It is the planets which control our des- 
tinies—or perhaps the spots upon thesun. The 
American Revolution is reduced to “cosmic” 
influence, and the patriotic frenzies of July 
Fourth but coincide with other rash emotional 
and mental aberrations. Unfortunately, the 
author has confined himself largely to the 
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morbid aspects of “cosmic” influence, though 
it is evident that the emotional exaltation and 
quickening life of spring is not confined to 
criminal and pathological channels of expres 
sion. The suggestions as to seasonal activity 
in reproductive instincts add nothing to Wes 
termark’s discussion of the subject. The sta 
tistics, however, are interesting, and are pre- 
sented with a naive enthusiasm characteristic 
of the book 


A Text-Book of Physics. By Edwin H. Hall 
and Joseph Y. Bergen, jr. Henry Holt & 
Co. 

THis little book has been prepared on the basis 

of the Harvard College * Descriptive List of 

Elementary Physical Experiments,” 

it may be regarded as an expansion. In 1586 


of which 


the College decided to establish a requirement 
of laboratory work to be recommended in piace 
of text-book work, though the latter, consider 
ably increased, remained as an alternative for 
those 
facilities. A special course of experiments, 
carelully thought out and described in detail, 
Was necessary to make the new plan & success; 


who could not command laboratory 


and this was furnished in a pamphlet issued 


by the College in Iss7, which has been very 


successful. The work before us is a supple 
mentary text-book, which contains the full 
text of the College pamphiet, with minor ex 
periments, discussion, and problem work. The 


book itself is in all respects excellent, and must 
exert a marked influence on the teaching of 
physics in this country 

We note a which 
worthy * of The method of 
weighing by vibrations ts not too difficult for 
the beginner, and is now almost universally 
adopted, 
spring balance, with a strip of brass moving 


few omissions may be 


consideration 


especially by chemists. A good 
stiffly in its slot, so as to register the maxi- 
mum extent on of the index, and a 
kilogramme weight, may be made to give very 


of mot 


clear ideas of inertia under diilerent conditions 
of velocity as well as of so-called centrifugal 
force. 
proximately true in cases in which the exact 
truth is not diticult of comprehension. This 
applies, for instance, to the statement of the 
law of Boyle. The experiment of Archimedes 
should be followed by the complementary ex- 


Some of the statements are only ap- 


periment, easily made with a platform balance, 
a tumbler of water caretully balanced, and a 
weight suspended from a fixed point by a 
string. 
but such books ought to require none. 


These are perhaps trivial criticisms, 
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ToSchool Principals and Instructors 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING Messrs. Harper & Brotuers beg leave to announce the 


publication, under the title of HARPER'S SCHOOL CLAS- 

go cents each. SICS, of the foliowing volumes designed for use as Supple- 

mentary Reading: AMERICAN LITERATURE, ENGLISH LITERATURE—Romance Period; ENG ish LitreratuRE—Clas- 

sical Period; ENGLISH LITERATURE—Modern Period; GERMAN LITERATURE, SPANISH LITERATURE, SIR ROGER DE 

CovERLEY, by Addison; THe Task, by Cowper; THE Lirr, Times, AND CHARACTER OF OLIVER CRoMWELL, by Knatch- 

bull-Hugessen, and the following Essays by Lord Macaulay: Appison, HAMPTON-BuRLEIGH, Lorp Crive, Macuta- 
VELLI, WALPOLE, and WILLIAM PITT. 

These books are of a very convenient shape and size for class use. They are bound in cloth in uniform style and 
printed in clear type on good paper. All teachers interested in getting good matter for their classes are invited to 
acquaint themselves with this series. The price of the above books is 30 cents per copy, but special rates will be 
made for their introduction into schools. A sample copy of any one ot the numbers will be forwarded, postpaid, on 
receipt of twenty cents, to any teacher who may desire to examine it with a view to class use. Other numbers of the 
series are in press and will appear shortly. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS beg leave to announce the immediate pub 
: : lication of THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS, by Borprn P. Bowne, 
(Nearly Ready.) Professor of Philosophy in Boston University, designed as a text book for 

schools and colleges. It is hardly too much to say that we have in this work an ideal text-book of Moral Philosophy, 
bearing the impress upon its pages of the fine scholar and the true metaphys'cian. The author has bestowed the same 
care in its preparation as upon his INTRODUCTION TO PsYCHOLOGICAL THEORY, his Mrerapuysics, and his PHILOSOPHY 
or THEIsM, three books which are widely and favorably known. and which have won for their author a place among 
metaphysicians of the highest rank. The publishers invite correspondence from teachers of Ethics in colleges and high 
schools with reference to the introduction of this book into their classes, and they will be pleased to give all further in 


formation in regard to it that may be desired. 


FOUNDATIONS OF RH ETORIC FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC is the title of a book 


which Professor A. S. Hiiu, of Harvard College author of 

(early Ready.) the PRINCIPLES or RHETORIC, is now preparing. The au- 

thor’s aim in this work is to help young students to master those simple principles underlying all good writing, and which 

may properly be called the foundations of rhetoric. His book, besides being a practical working-book for the schoolroom, 

is original in plan and abounds with examples and illustrations of the most helpful kind. It ts believed that this book 

will go a great way towards solving the question, which so often arises in the teacher's mind, of how best to teach young 

students the proper uses of words both in writing and speaking. It is expected to appear early in September, and full 
particulars of it will be forwarded on request. 


ENGLISH WORDS ENGLISH WORDS, by Professor CHartes F, Jounson of Trinity College, 


. ; Hartford, Conn, is a book wh ch has met with a cordial reception everywhere. 
Cloth, 54 cents. The writer has aimed at making Etymology suggestive and interesting, and at 
presenting the elements of the subject in such a form as to stimulate further investigation, and lead to a more correct 
and literary use of words. He has expressed himself inso happy and entertaining a manner that his book is as charm- 
ing as a goodstory. ‘One g’ances at a page,” says Professor Lyon of Bristol, Tenn., * reads on and on, completes 
the book, and is irresistibly filled with a desire to know more. The mere perusal of such a work by the student must 
have the most beneficial effect.” 


SHAKESPEARE No edition of SHAKESPEARE so well answers the needs of the class room as 
e that prepared by Dr. Wa. J. Rotre, of Cambridge, Mass, Dr. Roure is not only a 

Cloth, 56 cts.; Paper, gocts. conscientious but a brilliant worker, and has a wide reputation as a Shakesperean 
scholar of great ability. His edition is the only illustrated school edition published in this or any other country, 
and no teacher can fail to appreciate the rare dscrimimation shown inthe preparation of the author’s Notes and 
Introductions to Shakespeare’s Plays. The series is complete in forty volumes. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. In the series of ENGLISH CLASSICS, prepared by Dr. WM J. Rovre, and 


s . published with notes and illustrations, teachers will find aids to their work 
Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, go cents. which are rarely equalied. ‘“ His rare abilities as a teacher,” says the Louis- 
ville Courter- Journal, ‘ enable him to prepare Classics like these in the best manner for school use,” ‘He has done 
his work in a manner that comes as near to perfection as man can approach,” says the Boston Traveller. “ He knows 
his subject so well that he is competent to instruc’ all init.” BrRowNninG’s BLot IN THE ScUTCHEON, and SELEC1 
Poems, SELECT PoreMs oF OLIveR GOLDSMITH, SELECT Poems OF THomMaAS GRaAy, THE MINOR Poems OF JOHN MILTON, 
THE Lays oF ANCIENT ROME, AND SELECT Poems oF WILLIAM WorbDSWORTH are contained in this series. 
SELECT ENGLISH Under the title of SELECT ENGLISH FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READ- 

> * ING will be found Lamp’s TaLfes FROM SHAKESPEARE, two volumes, TALES 

Cloth, 36 cents and 50 cents FROM ENGLISH History, TaLes FROM ScoTtTisH History, ScotT’s TALES OF 
CHIVALRY and Fairy TALtres FOR Boys AND Girts. These books are all published with notes and illustrations in uni- 
form style and binding. 


A haodsome illustrated Bulletin of Text-Books for Schools and Colleges will be forwarded to the 
address of any teacher who may ask for it. Send for Educational Catalogue. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Some Teachers’ Books. 


How to Write Clearly. 


RULES AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. By the Rev. Epwin A. 
Assortt, M.A., Head Master City of London 
School. 16mo, cloth. 60 cents. 


How to Tell the Parts of 
Speech. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By Rev. Epwin A. ABBoTT. 
American Edition. Revised and enlarged 
by Prof. Jno. G. R. McELRoy of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 16mo, cloth. 
75 cents. 


How to Parse. 


AN ATTEMPT TO APPLY THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF SCHOLARSHIP TO ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. With Appendices in Analysis, 
Spelling, and Punctuation. By Epwin A. 
ABBOTT. 16mo, cloth. $1.00. 


English Lessons 


FOR ENGLIcSH PEOPLE. By the Rev. 
Epwin A. AbeortT and J. R. Skevey, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Part I., Vocabulary. 
Part II., Dictionary. Part III., Meter. 
Part 1V., Hints on Selections and Arrange- 
ment. Appendix. 16mo, cloth. $1.50. 


Wells of English. 


By Isaac Bassett CHoaTE. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top. $1.50. 


A review of the work of the minor writers of 
England o: the 16th and 17th centuries, with brief 
comments upon their influence upon English Litera- 
ture. It is written with intelligence, care, and an 
unusual knowledge of the subject. 


Talks with My Boys. 


Wiituiam A. Mowry. Fourth Revised Edi- 
tion. 16mo. $1.00. 


‘Subjects of vital importance to every boy, at- 
tractive and instructive, well calculated to awaken 
thought, inspire manly sentiment, and form correct 
habits.’’—New England Journal of Kducation. 


OUR NEW EDITION. 
JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS. 


From new type, with a frontispiece by Garrett 
for each novel. This edition will be in 
twelve velumes, published as follows:— 





SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 2 volumes. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 2 volumes, 
MANSFIELD PARK. 2 volumes. 
EMMA. 2 volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 1 volume. 
PERSUASION. 1 volume. 
LADY SUSAN. With a Memoir. 1 volume. 
LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN. 1 volume. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
16mo, Half ruby morocco, gilt top. $1.25 per 


voiume, 


EDITION DE LUXE. 

A special edition on laid paper, medium S8vo, rus- 
set cloth, untrimmed, iimited to 250 copies, issued 
simultaneously at $2.00 per volume, on subscrip- 
tion to the complete set. 

** Agirl who wrote for girls, a woman who wrote 
for women, has become praised of all men.’’— 
Transcript. 

= postpaid, on receipt of price by the pub- 


Send for descriptive catalogue (free). 





Roberts Brothers, Pubs., 


BOSTON. 
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For Teachers, Students, 
and Readers. 
Heroes of the Nations. 


Large 12mo, fully illustrated; each, cloth, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
Six volumes published, the latest issue being : 
Julius Caesar, and the Founda- 
TION OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL SYSTEM, 


By W Warpe Fow er, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 


To be followed by 
John Wyclif. Last of the Schoolmen 


and First of the Ene.ish REFormers. By 
LEwIs SERGEANT. 


Napoleon, the Dominator of Eu- 
OPE. By W. O'Connor Morris. > 





The Story of the Nations. 
Large 12mo, fully illustrated, each, cloth, $1.50; 
half teather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Thirty-three volumes iiave thus far been issued, the 
latest issue being: 


The Story of the Byzantine Em- 
PIRE. By C. W. C. Oman. 
Next to appear: 
T.we Story of Ancient Sicily— 


Phoenician, Greek, and Roman. By E. A. 
FREEMAN. 


The Story of the Tuscan Repub- 


LICS. By Isapetua DuFry. 





A Manual of Physics; being an 
Introduction to the Study of Physical Science, 
Desizned for the use of university students. By 
Wituiam Peppre, D.sec., F.R.S.E., Assistant 
tothe Protessor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. With numerous 
figures. $2.50. 


Phyfe’s Works on Pronun- 
ciation. 
I, 7,000 Words Often Mispronounced. A 


Guide to Correct Pronunciation. By W. H. P. 
PuyFe. Popular Edition, 16mo, cloth, 75 
cents, ’ 


Il. How Should I Pronounce? or, The 
ART OF CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. Popular Edition, 75 cts. 


The School Pronouncer Based on 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


The Test Pronouncer. A companion 
volume to ‘7,000 Words Otten Mispronounced,’ 
containing the identical list oi words found in 
the larger work, arranged in groups of ten, 
without diacritical marks for convenience in 
l16mo, 50 cents. 


Ii. 


IV. 


recitations. 





Modern Punctuation. By W. B 
Dickson. A Book for Stenographers. Type- 
writer Operators, and Business Men. With hints 
to letter-writers, one hundred suggestions to 
typewriter operators, list of common abbrevia- 
tions with definitions, and a complete vocabu- 
lary of business and techni terms, with 
spaces for writing in the shorthand equivalents. 
16mo, 75 cents, 


A History of Greece. By Evetyn As- 
Bott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxtord, author of ‘Pericles and the Golden 
Age of Athens.’ PartI. From the Earliest 
Times to the Ionian R volt. S8vo, $2.25. 

Part Il From the Beginning of the Ionian 
Revolt to the Thirty Years’ reace, 500-445 B. c. 
8vo, $2.25. 

The author expects to complete his work in four 
volumes, but each volume will cover a distinct pe- 
riod of history, and will be complete in itself. 


American Literature, 1607-1885. 
By Cuarutes F. Ricwarpson, Professor of Lite- 
rature in Dartmouth College. Part I. The 
Development of American Thought. Part IL. 
American Poetry and Fiction. Popular Edition. 
Two volumes in one. Octavo, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.50. 

*,* Special terms to teachers for examination and 
introduction. Notes on New Books Vol. II, No. 2, 
and educational lists and prospectus of the Heroes 
and Story of tre Nations Series, German and French 
Classics, etc., sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 








NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


The 


Historical Reference Book. 


Comprising a Chronological Table of Univer- 
sal History, a Chronological Dictionary 
of Universal History, a Biographical 
Dictionary. With Geographical Notes. 
For the use of Students, Teachers, and 
Readers. By Lovis HEILPRIN. Third 
Edition, revised and brought down to 1892. 
Crown 8vo. Half leather, $3.00. 


** Quite the most compact, convenient, accurate, 
and authoritative work of the kind in the language. 
. ... Should find a place in every family library, as 
well as at the elbow of every scholar and writer.’’ 
—The Nation. 


‘“*The best single-volume work of its kind.’’— 
New York Herald. 


A Chronological Table of 


Universal History. 


Extending from the Karliest Times to the Year 
1892. For the Use of Students, Teachers, 
and Readers. ‘ By Louis HEILPRIN. 12mo, 
200 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 

This is one of the three sections comprised 
in ‘The Historical Reference-Book,’ bound 
separately for conve ience of those who 
may not require the entire volume. Its ar- 
rangement is chronolo-ical, each paragraph 

iving, in briefest practicable form, an out- 
fine of the principal events of the year desig- 
nated in the margin. 


Ge Send for the current number of Appletons’ 
Monthly Bulletin, containing announcements of im- 
portant new and forthcoming books. 


D. APPLETON & CoO,, 


1, 3, anD 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


WHITTIER’S POEM 
“ To Oliver Wendell Holmes” 


{on his 83d Birthday], 





and Chapters I-IV. of 


Mrs. DELAND’S SERIAL 


The Story of a Child, 
appear in the 


September Atlantic, 
With Contributions from 
Wm. Henry Bishop, 
Edward Everett Hale, 
F. Marion Crawford, 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Horace E.. Scudder, 


and others. 
35 cents; $4.00 a year. 


Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, 


a1 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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EADING, ’RITING AND ’RITHMETIC 
are primary and essential. Refinement, Cul- 
ture and Polish come later from Travel, Asso- 
ciation with the Educated, and Acquaintance 

with the best thouchts of i gifted minds. 

In the StEDMAN-HUTCHINSUN “ LIBRARY OF 
AMEKICAN LITER TUR LE: * you can travel through 
every Siate in the Union, associate co stantly with 
educated meno and women, and acquaint yourself 
with tne best thoughts of twelve huadred talented 
authors, 

In this age, when a short-hand method of reading 
isne essary. and when breadth of information and 
acriticalj dzment. which can only be secured by 
com: a ing the wri'ings of a great many : uthorson 
variou;s subjec s, are so essential, “Ihe Library of 
American Litera ure” is to every citizen net a 
luxury,:.ut a neces-ity. It compresses a whole 
book -tore into a few volumes, and yet does not 
mu'ilate ur alter a single sentence in any selection 
given. 

Toe variety, value and arrangement of the mate- 
rial are such as toc: usethese volumes to be used 

erhaps more than any other volumes that could 
a acedin a library. I: is a purely Ameri an 
work, containing the finest productions of American 
authors from 1+ 07 to 13:0. In its elev n el-gant 
volumes are 6,200 pages, nearly 3,000 selections— 
prose and poetry. i60 stel ad wood 
portraits. Ths work is highly endorsed bv 
such men as A, R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress; 
John Fi ke, Librarian of Harvard U iversity; John 
G. Whittier, tne Qu ker poet; Novh Porter, ex- 
Pre-ident of Yale University; Moses Coit Tyler, 
Pres dent of Cornell University, 2nd all the leading 
educators witout exception. The complete work 
covers the entire fleld of Am rican literature ina 
manner sat sfactory to every Ameri can home. 
Everv member f your family will enjoy ‘The Libra- 

ry of Americ n Literature.’ 

ONLY BY SURSCRIPTION. Teachers 
will find it profitable and pleas’nt to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Forfullde cription address 


T. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


im enttnedy New and Revised Edition 
From NEW PLATES. 


One volume, Price, $1.50. 


The Compendious Manual 
OF 


(ualitative Chemical Analysis 
Of C. W. ELIOT and PF. H. STORER. 


As revised by W. R. Nichols. Sixteenth Edition, 
newly revised by W. B. Linpsay, A.B., B.S., 
Professor of Chemistry in Dickinson College. 

Preface to the Sixteenth Edition. 

** This edition has been carefully revised with the 
coéperation of Prof. F. H. Storer. The alterations 
and additions are such as an experience of several 
years’ use of the book has suggested, and it is hoped 
they will add to its utility. B. Linpsay. 

** Dickinson College, Carlisle, Nov., 1891 *’ 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


*,* natin sent by mail on inant of price 


2mo, cloth, 204 pages. 


Penn., 





A Glance at the Difficulties 
of German Grammar. 
(1) BVerjdiedenartiges 


(Miscellaneous). 


(2) Seitwarter 


(Verbs). 


(3) Biegung der Seitwarter 


(Conjugation of Verbs) 
COMPILED BY CHARLES F. CUTTING. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Liberal Terms to Teachers 


Publishers, 


THOMAS CROOM & COMPANY, 





82 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
THIRD EDITION NUW READY 
OIL—LIME—ELECTRIC 


LANTERNS 
MACGICr S22 
AND VIEWS 


Large Catal 
2. B. Colt & So. 16 Beokaas St 


NE 


New Terk 





Nation. 








COLUMBIAN EDITION Y) 


OF ) 
\ 


THE UNITED 
STATES: 


A 


A HISTORY. 


By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF 


‘*History of the World.”’ 


WITH OVER 800 PAGES ano 300 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Including Maps, Plans, ¢ 


traits of Presidents, Flag 


of the States in colors, « 
R ARS , 
RRESPON NCE SOLICITED 
AGENTS WANTE EVERYWHERE, 


LARGE. 


CHARLES E 


Reem 425. 


B. WESTE RMANN & CO., 


Booksellers and Importers, 
812 Broadway (Pstablighed)) New York 


Extensive stock of 


German, French, and English Books 





Books for the s udy of FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
ancient and modern aspecialty Stockof foreicn 
text-books used in the leading Colleges: TEU BNER 
and TAUCHNITZ editions of Greek and Latin Clas 
sics. BRAUNE’S Gothic Grammar SOCIN'S 
Arabic Grammar. STRACK’ s Hebrew Grammar 
BRUGMANN S Comparative Grammar 

KIEPFRT'S Wall Mans. SPXUNER’S Historical 
Atlas, STIELER’S Modern Atlas. FLOGEL’S ana 
THIEME-PREUSSER’S German an nglish Vic 
tionaries TAUCHNITZ Collection of British Au 


thors. ENGELMANN-ANDERSON Pictorial Atias 
to Homer. 

Free-of-Duty Importation for Libraries on liberal 
terms 
LONDON, NEW YORE. LEIPZIC. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as wel! as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Orders for importation from England filled in three 
weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks. Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
__Leipaiz: 10 Hospital Strasse 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A practical spelling-bcok containing 3,500 words 
that exper ence has shown are most f. equent! y mis- 
spelled. Dictation Exerci es from Lowe!l, Haw- 
t orne, Emerson, Irvin. Addfson, ete. Cordially 
endor-ed by superintend ents and teachers. Speci- 
men copy, postpaid, 4 cents. James H. PENNIMAN, 

4322 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 

234 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 2 ‘th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the lerding 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’ 8 British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. if stock 
mailed on demand A lorge assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Parisand Leipzig 
&s soon as issued. 


Catalogues « 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET. NEW YORK CITY. 


No. 53 State Street, 


tarts, together with Por 
os of all at s, and Seals 
wering period 1492-18¢1 


One Volume, Svo, 


$3.75 


Cloth, 


. 8 ROW N 


orn Tree Uniteo Sratres History 


& CO., 
Co., 
BOSTON, 





RARE n 
BOOKS. 


cking-up Searve Books 
a specialty 








AUTOGRAPHS. 








fers for Books 


PORTRAITS. 


Send stamps for Separate Lists. 


n Bookstores 








wi futographs 
AMERICAN P 


LESS CO, Bautiwors, Mp. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF GOV- 
ERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Edited by J. H. Hiekcox, 


The publication of this valuable record was sus- 
pended from want of support. Weare happy to an- 
nounce that arrangements have been made to con- 
tinue its issuance. For particulars and sample copy 
address the publishers, 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO,, 
Dealers in Government Publications, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


20 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Color: d Prints by Barto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope alsoa wessber of rare old Mezzotintsand ther 
Engravings. Correspondence inviteJ; pictures sent 
for inspection free of charge 

N. B.—lllustrated Catalogue No. 9, descriptive of 

Modern Etchings, ready this month; free by maii on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 
of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


I mpor ter 


coc. LACH .—Hogarth's Pictures (genuine), 
= Pan 1 de Kock’s ‘Neighbor KMaymond,’ 
‘Moustache,’ ‘Gogo Family,’ ‘Barber of Paris,’ 
‘Flower Girl, and‘ Cerisette.’ Mailed promptly 


| PRatTT, 155 6th Ave. N. ¥. 


i 
| 





” ‘Bright’ . Dises vase and ‘Kidney Complaints give way 
| to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER.—Advt. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New YorE, January 25, 1892. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 81st of December, 
1891: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from lst 

January, 1891, to3lst December,1891. $3,862,687 97 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

1st January, 1891..... 


Total Marine Premiums......... 


Premiums marked off from 1st os 
ary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891..... 


Losses paid during the 


1,394,177 87 
. $5, 256, 865 84 84 


eee eeeeeesseses 











 $3,7) 734,723 36 


same period............++ $1,836,325 11 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses........$784,790 57 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $7,567,155 00 
Loans secured by Stocks andotherwise 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


pany, estimated at.. > 1,083,400 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 1,425,030 93 
Cash in Bank.. snewenen 193,895 88 


--$12, 278, 582 17 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the se- 
cond of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1891, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May 


BMOURE « cscocccvscccccsccesccsccce 





next. By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 


W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Geo. L. Nichols, 
William Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 
Benj. H. Field, C.H.Marshall, Joseph Agostini, 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas.D. Leverich, Geo.W. Campbell, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw.Floyd-Jones, Vernon H. Brown, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, C. de Thomsen, 
Horace Gray, Lawr’ce Turnure, Leand’r N. Lovell. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RA*’".N, 2d Vice-President. 





We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and make C:ble Transfers of > to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
aiso make collections and issue Com 


j mercial and Travelers’ C: edits, availa- 
Credit. Fig'in‘au'parte of the world 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma- 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 
furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 


in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbind- 
er, who will put in the numbers for a small charge. 
These have black cloth sides, roan back and corners, 
and are stamped in gold on back THE NATION and the 
number of the volume. Price 60cents each, postpaid, 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to 
LV., i. ¢., since the increase in size to 24 pages each 





issue. (Forthe earlier volumes we cannot furnish 
covers.) In ordering, state the volume-number 
wanted. Address 


THE NATION, BOX 794, New York. 








Or 


ance contracts. 





‘PANY BUILDING 


5S BROADWAY. 40 Broapway, NEw YORK. 


THE POLICIES OF THE 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company 


New York 


are broad and liberal, both as to terms 
and conditions, and contain all the ad- 
vantages and options of modern Insur- 


GEORGE H. RIPLEY, 


President. 


W. J. MADDEN, Gen. AGrt., 





‘ 


BRENTANOS 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 
The “Phonetic” Series 


OF HAND-BOOKS TO THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES 


No. 1. Colloquial French for Tra- 
vellers and Students. 


Handy sized 16mo; tastefully bound in cloth,75 cents, 

This is the first volume of a series of hand-books 
which has two aims—one to give a careful analysis, 
for students,of the sounas employed in speaking 
various languages, as compared with English, witn 
an explanation of the differences in easily under- 
stood terms; and the other to be thoroughly useful 
phrase-books fortravellers. 


No. 2. Colloquial German for 
Travellers and Students. 


Uniform with ‘ Colloquial French.’ 75 cents. 

JUST PUBLISHED: 
No. 3. Colloquial Italian for 
Travellers and Students. 


Uniform with *‘ Colioquial French’ and ‘ Colloquial 

German. Cioth, 75 cents. 

French, German, Spanish, Russian, Italian, Danish, 
Duteh Gramm: irs, "Dictionaries, Leaders, Conversa- 
t.on Books, ete. Grammars, “Dic tionaries, etc., of 
— language of the worid can be obtained through 


“Guide 8, Maps, Reference Books, Works on History, 

Science,and Artin any language of the world. 

We keep always on handa complete stock of the 
latest American text-books. 

te Specia: terms to coilege:, private schools, high- 
schools, and universities. Directors of such institutions 
wil find it to their advan‘age to communicate wiih us. 

Estimates carefully made at lowest prices. Our London 

and Paris branches enable us to tmport cheaply and 

quick/y under the law —, books for librarvws and 
institutions of learning free of charge. 
Address: BRENTANO’S, 

124 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1015 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington: 204-206 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
Paris 430 Strand, London; 17 Ave. de VOpera, 

aris. 


University Publishing Co, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS. 








Holmes’ Readers, 
Davis’ Readers, 
Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Sanford’s Arithmetics, 
Maury’s Geographies, 


Gildersleeve’s Latin, etc 
22" Please write for Catalogue and prices. 





|4 PARTICULARLY 


TARIFF REFORM: 


THE P ARAMOUNT ISSUE, 


SPEECHES AND WRITINGS ON THE QUES- 
TIONS INVOLVED IN THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CONTEST OF 1892. 


By Wu.u14M M. Springer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Fifty-second Congress. With Por- 
traits of the author and others. 


Th’s book is endorsed ~y Hon. Adlai B. Steven- 
son, Hon. Calvin S. Brice, and Hon. John G. Carlisle. 
Unquestionably the paramount issue of the cam- 
paign is the tariff. pon this issue the line dividing 
the political parties is more clearly marked than any 
other. No statesman in the United States has given 
the subject more earnest thought than Mr Springer, 
who has been actively engaged in the study of this 
question since 1868. The volume is a masterlv pre- 
sentation of the facts and arguments likely to prove 
most effective in the Presidential campaign. 


Cloth, library style, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 





TIMELY 


MOONBLIGHT, 


SIX FEET OF ROMANCE. 


Illustrated by the author. 


BOOK. 


By Dan BEarp. 
Never were the relations between capital and la 
bor more strained than at _ reset. *Moonblight,’ 
as a story, is powerful and fascinating. 


Cloth, 8vo, $1.00. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 
in cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side 
in gold. Holds about one volume. Papers 
easily and neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of 75 cents. 














Aug. 25, 1892] The Nation. 


A NEEDED REFERENCE WORK FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 


THE NEW 


HAMBERSS ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


NEW TYPE. NEW SUBJECTS. NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. NEW MAPS. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


To be completed in ten volumes. Price per volume: Cloth, $3.00; Sheep, $4.00; Half 
Morocco, $4.50. 


Vols. I., If, IL, IV., V., VI, VIL, VILL, and IX. Ready. 
Vol, X. Ready in December. 





This great work has been reédited, reset in clear, distinct type, and beautified with new 
illustrations and maps. The old articles have been rewritten so as to incorporate the latest in- 
formation, and thousands of new ones introduced upon the subjects of Art, Science, Litera- 
ture, History, Biography, etc. The number of American articles has been greatly increased, 
so that the present is more distinctly American than former editions. The articles in every de- 
partment are based upon the latest researches and investigations, and the census statistics are 
those of 1890-91. When completed it will be at least fifteen years later than any other Encyclo- 
peedia extant. 


For particulars, specimen pages, etc., addres 


J. B. re COMPANY, Publishers, 
15 and 717 Market Street, F Philadelphi a. 





INDEX OMNIUM. D. C. HEATH & CO, 
By T. E. SHIELDS. 
A REFERENCE BOOK designed for the use of | BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and LONDON, 


STUDENTS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN, ona Publish this month: 

plan intended to save time and facilitate ac- @QETHE’S FAUST. PART I. With Introduct 
cess to knowledge acquired by reading and critical and explanatory notes, and a Bibl 
study. graphy by Professor CaLvin Tuomas of the Uni 


P ‘rsit { Michig:s 
(2 No title can completely convey to the reader Veransy Of Saige 

an idea of the value of this book. By asimple and | GERMAN LESSONS. An elementary crammar, 

ingenious method of indexing, the results of wide by Professor CHARLES Hakris of Oberlin College 

reading and study can be recorded and made avail- * ‘ at » 

able for future use. Todd’s ‘Index Rerum’ and , EICHENDORFE’S TANGENICHTS. With notes by 

other books have attempted this, but the outlay of Professor Cart OstHats of Indiana University 

time and labor has been so great that few persons c H “oe 1 

have ever persevered in their use. By an iusi-nifi vii TOR HUGO" S LA CHUTE. From Mi 











cant outlay of labor the student can secure any tor on. a 
item of knowledge he may wish to preserve. Ii Daigo Pe : 
properly used it will prove to be a key that will un 'welve other Modern Language texts press 
lock the secrets of every library. 

One vol., quarto, about 400 pages, made from the RECENT BOOKS: 
best ledcer paper and bound in substantial haif ANDERSEN’S BILDERBUCH OHNE BILDER; w 
leather binding ant cloth sides, net, $4.50. Speci- notes and vocabuiary. 30 cents 
men pages and descriptive sheet sent on applica GOETHE’ SHESTERW ERKE. §Selectior we 
tion. Will be sent by mail or express, paid, to any = as Tse, : ay *: b literary an . 

a . otes b apr oof ashingt 
address on receipt of the price. 31.50. 2 — 
JOSEPH KNIGHT COMP ANY GOETHE’ S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA, wi 

4 aa. ’ troduction, Notes, an i Bibliography by Pr oh t 

PUBLISHERS, W. T. Hewett of cx oe i. 90 cents. 
196 Summer St., Boston. FRENCH FAIRY TALES, With Notes and Vo 
~ SHELLEY’ - aaa cabulary by Professa © ES. Jones of Sout! 

S S Carolina Coileze. 0 cts 

DEFENSE OF POETRY. AC Ss ESTHER. With Not es by Professor 
Edited, with an Intr: duction and Notes, by ALBERT . B. SPIERS of Wiliam Penn Charter School, 
aga EO mig! o: Englishin bm University. p nila ielphia. 2) cents 
2mo. oO Xxvi+S6 ages. "rice, by mail t} tas b >r, 
postuaid, 60 conte. ce, Cresson y red POLY pe TE. w h me : by Pre 
The intrinsic merits of Shelley’s essay 4 ever o ‘ —— ——— 
recommend it to the lover of poetry and of ve :uti- Come 
ful English. The truth which he perceives and ex- EDGREN’S SHORT SPANISH GRAMMAR. so 
pounds is one wh ch peculiarly needs eaforcement cents. 
ag mg niente =. ie Det P GRANDGENT 
y the same editor, Sidney's Defense of Poesy. N ENT’S ! N COMPOSITION. id 
GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. —o HTALIAN COMPOSITION. 61 
_ Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 4 a : 
~—_ ————$_— —— Aiso pubush the well Known 
THE LATE M. JULES LEVY'S — joynes-mEISSNER GERMAN GRAMMAR. $1 12 


LE FRANC AIS ” JOYNES’ GERMAN READER. 90 cents 


EOGREN’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. $1.12 
Revue Mensuelle de Grammaire et de Littérature. SUPER'S FRENCH READER. 80 cents 
The last opportunity to procure this Revue. A few 


copies of the entire work, beginning October, 1880 Complete Catalogue of Modern Language Books 


i 


and ending December, 1855 Each handsomely 


bound in two volumes, half red morocco. $10.00 sunt on application. 
per copy. ! ~ 
The work will be ont postpaid on receipt of price. D. Cc . H E AT H & CO. 
Address bs. JULES LEVY, r 
LEXINGTON, Mass. 5 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON 








Important Books 


FOR 


Supplementary Reading. 


. = >». ds ue ” 

Mrs. Bolton’s ** Famous” Books. 
10 vols Lliustrated I2mo. $1.) per vol 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous, ee Is Who 
Became Famous, ete. By Sanan K, Bowron 


‘Specially adapted for the rapidly growing read 
meotieatll caste ry.’'—Journal of Euucation 


Mrs. Farmer's ‘‘ Famous Rul- 
ERS*’ and ‘‘FAMOUS QUEENS.”’ By 
Mrs. Lypta Hoyt FarRMeR. Wmo. [lus 
trated. $1.50 per volum 


“Of much historical value and positive interest 
Con yreyationalist 


De Amicis’ ** Cuore,’’ an Italian 
SCHOOL BOY'S JOURNAL. By Epwonpo 
De Amicis. From the Sth Italian edit 
I2mo, $1.25 


} ’ Y 


* Deserves @ place beside Tom Bailey and Tom 


my Commercial Bullet 


Short Studies in Botany. By 


Mrs. Harrier Cc. Coorsr. Fully illustrated 
iWmo. $1.00 
A practical demonstration that Botany may l« 


made attractive to very young chikiren 


Little Arthur's History of Eng- 
LAND AND LITTLE ARTHUR'S HIS 
TORY OF FRANCE, giving in concise and 
easy language all the essential facts of Eng 
ish and French history. I12mo. Llustrated 
$1.25 per volume 


(Ja Press.) Little Arthur's History of Rome. 


Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. 


Translated by IsangL F. HapGoon. 1 vol 


2 liiustrated. $1 

Duruys History of France. By 
Vieror Durnvy. With 153 engraved maps. 
2mo, cloth. & 


A Century of American Litera- 

TURE. From Ben Franklin to Jas. Russell 
Lowel Selected and arranged by Hust 
INGTON SMITH i2mo. $1.75 


Her Majesty's ‘Yower. A His- 
ory of the Tower of Lonion. By W. Her 
WORTH DIXON Fally illustrated.  12iun 

fa 

| The Astor Library of Standard 

LITERATURE. Comprising the most popu- 

ar works of Dickens, Scott, Cooper, Irving, 

Ruskin, Carlvle, ete. 225 volumes. 12mo, 


, Russia binding. 75 cents per volume. 


| Standard Poets. Brow ning, 

Bryant, Burns, Scott, Chaucer, Milton, 

Spenser, Shakspere, Wordsworth, etc. 108 
volumes. 12mo, 4; Russia binding. 75 cents 
per volun 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th St., New York, 








KINDERGARTEN sisi =s=pzinfies 


100 Purchase Street, - - Boston, 











Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

Roya. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


NOW READY: 


A Hstor OF Presiden- 
tial Elections. 


By EpwarpD Stanwoop. Fourth Edt- 
tion, Revised, 





12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Stanwood’s book is a recognized autho- 
rity on the issues, political bearings, and lead- 
ing figures in all the Presidential Elections held 
in the United States. It is brought down to 
date by including the nominations and plat- 
forms of the parties for this year’s campaign. 





Sold by Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, 
1 East 17th Street, New York. 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Lantern slides to or- 
der, Send 15 cents for 1887 
eaieate and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 

Photographs mounted on 
lave paper for the illustration of books on art and 
vel. Correspondence invited. 


SouLE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
888 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


UROPEAN SUMMER AND VW 


Sent, postpaid, by 











SUMMER AND WIN- 
ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 fect above the :ea, with dry, bracing 
climate.’ Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Cr) Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy,sunnyro ms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superivr cuisine (tab e d’héte or 4 la carte). 
uced rates in winter. (arriages aid sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made fro 1: the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science. art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moder te terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
Pp lication. 


FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. (Direct Importation.) 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 
136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, announce a 
NEW CATALOGUE 

Of over 10,000 subjects. comprising Imported 
Views, Paintings,and Sculpture of the Old world, 
moun and unmounted 

Braun’s Carbon Photographs. Mailed for 10 cents 
in stamps. 
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The policy of constant, careful, and progressive Improve- 
ment which has ever marked the history of the Remington will 
be unceasingly pursued in the future. Patents for Improvements 
are constantly issuing. It is now protected by 59 Patents, most 
of which run from 12 to 17 years. 

It is to-day not only Unsurpassed but Unapproached for 
Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of Work, Sim- 


plicity, and Durability. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York 





TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY 
‘FURNISHERS-‘& GLASS:‘WORKERS:DOMESTIC-& ECCLESIASTICAL: 


‘DECORATIONS 


. MEMORIALS: 


*333°T0'341° FOURTH:AVENUE'‘NEW ‘YORK: 


N. B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR. 





WE HAND YOU A FRESH SCALP)! 

If your hair is gone. or is falling out, or is thin and 
dry, or you have dandruff, or an itching or sore 
scalp, send $1.00 for a bottle of 


CAPILLIFORM. 


A well-known official of the Pennsyivania Railroad 
writes: “ For several years I had a distress ng ecze- 
main scalp. Every time I scratched it the sores 
came off, always bringing more or less hair with 
them. I became bald in patches, and my hair lost its 
strength. I tried all remedies in vain until‘ C \ PIL- 
LIFOR™M appeared. The very first application 
stopped all the itching, and in one week I was cured. 
My scalp is now perfectly pure and clean,and my h.ir 
has grown in — very nicely. I now use itregu- 
L. rly, and would not be without it.” 

CAPILLIFORM is an Infallible Hair Restorer 
and Delightful Toilet Dress ng. It is fragrant. sooth- 
ing. and quickly efficacious. A Summer Girl says: 
“T would not go to the resorts without it.” 

OLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
330 Washington Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 








PIANOFORTES, 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


Baltimore. New hn 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 1485th Av., near 20th St. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 











SoLIp TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 
Via Chautauqua Lake or Ni- 
agara Falls. An enchanting 
Panorama of mountains, fo- 
rests, an’! streams. 


Paliman Cars 
Between New York we Ro- 


chester, Buffalo. 

Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chi 


cago. 
D. I. Boberts, Gen’! Pags.Agt. 





§ Per Cent. Bonds. 


We offer at par a few choice 1-year Debenture 
Bonds (Eastern) dated Jan, 1, 1891; $500 each; $20 
interest coupons, semi-annually. Unquestionably 
first-class. For circulars and pamphlets apply to 


JAMES BOYS & COMPANY, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
60 and 52 Exchange Place, N. Y. City. 


National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
of Macon, Ga. 
CAPITAL...........$100,000 
N. Y. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
change Nat’! Bank. Refers aiso to American Nat’l 
Bank, First Nat’] Bank; Exchange Bank, Macon, 
Ga. Six per cent. first a (payatile in 
01d) on choice city real estate, principal and inte- 
rest nteed. Seven and eight per cent. first 

es (payable in ld) on choice city real es- 
tate and choice farms. General investments made. 
.J.COBB, THOS.B.WEST, F.0O. SCHOFIELD, 
President. Sec’y and Att’y. Treas. 








FOR 


(@) 


ELECTRIC LICK 
IP. FRINK = 


SS! PEARL. ST.N.¥ 








JUST PUBLISHED; 


THE HEIRESS. 


By Henei GrEvILLE. Illustrated with photogra- 
vures. 1 vol., 12mo, 4% Rox., $1.25; paper, 
75 cents. 
‘* A capital book, spiritedly carried out.’’—Satur- 
day Review. 
WORTHINGTON Co., 747 B’way, N. Y. 





